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CHAPTEE I. 

THE DOWNWAKD BOAD. 

And so the subject remained sealed; 
and Horace, misled by George's silence, 
congratulated himself upon the good effects 
of the conversation last recorded. 

He had a genuine regard for Ruther- 

VOL.UL 1 
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ford (for, with all his professions of 
cynicism, Law's heart is much less 
seared than he would have you think) ; 
and there was nothing he would more 
gladly have hindered than the progress 
of a passion which, his own too-true 
forebodings told him, could only end in 
bitterness to his warm-hearted and un- 
worldly friend. 

But he had, unfortunately, taken the 
very worst measures for doing so. While 
he believed himself, honestly, to have 
set forth the good and evil on both 
sides of the question, he had in reality 
weakened George's strongest safeguard — 
his conviction as to right. 

Impartiality is fatal to a man whom pas- 
sion already blinds. When, afterwards, 
he came to think over Law's remarks, 
during his own long hours of lonely 
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musing, George forgot those which tended 
strongest against his personal inclination 
— remembered, with tenfold force, every 
word that bore upon the hardship of his 
position, and the right of taking into 
his own hands the unjust law that 
bound him. 

Single-hearted from his boyhood, loyal 
alike to his strong religious faith and 
to himself, the artist had hitherto ac- 
cepted the burthen of his domestic griev- 
ances simply as he would have done 
any other inalienable mischance of life. 
His dawning love for Lily had made 
him taste to the full the bitterness of 
his lot; had awakened, too, some vague 
repinings when he compared his own 
lonely existence to that of other and 
wealthier men. That he was bound — 
miserably, no doubt ; but bound, both by 
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God and man — he had never questioned. 
And, even while Lily's gentle face most 
cruelly haunted him, he had striven, 
manfully, against the vision, which, as he 
then believed, could never, for him, be 
realized, save in dishonour. 

But once allowing that his first marriage 
could righteously be put aside, and the 
iron bulwark was gone. No dread of the 
cares into which his new passion might 
hereafter lead him was likely to have 
weight with a man desperately in love. 
The thought of possible misery in store 
for Lily, even, was met by a hundred 
ready sophisms^ of his own pleading 
heart:— he would treasure her, would 
guard her, would atone to her for all 
the world's slights by his own great 
love. Reasons of expediency, alone, 
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never yet held an honest nature from 
falling; and George was not a man to 
be swayed by any purely personal con- 
siderations in a matter involving the 
plain moral question of right or wrong. 

Left entirely to his own conscience, I 
cannot doubt that he would have fought 
against, and conquered, a passion which 
he believed to be a guilty one. I can- 
not doubt that, had his temptation come 
at any time but this (when, according 
to Mr Law's sophism, a parliamentary 
delay, not God's unchanging law, seemed 
the bar between him and his desire), 
he would never have succumbed to it. 

It is when old beliefs are first swept 
away from simple hearts that their fall 
is surest. A man of the world, having 
a hundred different reasons for being 
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honest or moral, can make nearly as 
good a fight without a conscience a& 
with one. A man like Rutherford loses 
in his disabled conscience the sole weapon 
of his mental armoury. 

Conscience put out of the field, and 
all his strength is gone. Conscience 
put out of the field (laid at brief rest 
by treacherous narcotics rather), and 
George was given over to himself, and 
to a course of action which should fill 
his whole after-life with remorse. 

He did not plan any direct betrayal 
df poor Lily : that it was not in his na- 
ture to do. Even while he abandoned 
himself to his passion his heart repeated 
to him that it was impossible he — George 
Rutherford — could, in reality, be upon 
the eve of what, a few weeks ago, ho 
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would himself have called a crime. He, 
whose whole life till now had been so 
upright ! No, it could never be ! All 
these by-gone years of truth must surely 
contain some embalmed virtue, some oc- 
cult talisman, that should hold him, at 
last, from falling so low. 

He would put his destiny, and hers, 
into the child's [own hands ; would place 
his love and his miserable position before 
her together : — leaving her to accept or 
reject him as she chose, and then . . . 
and then . . . something would happen at 
the last to reconcile what ought to be 
with what he desired . . . something would, 
surely, save poor Lily and set him free. 

Thus do natures like his ever ap- 
proach their fall. Something out of them- 
selves will be sure to save them at the 
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last ; and so they are never saved. Special 
interpositions being no more vouchsafed 
to them than to any of their bolder 
fellows who march up to the front and 
take sin by storm — rather less, I think. 
This playing fast and loose with your 
own soul is, oftentimes, a more dangerous 
game than risking it at once stoutly on a 
single throw. In proportion as you fell 
gradually, you will rise slowly. Sudden 
passion leaves slight trace in the memory ; 
but all these analyzations, and self-corn- 
munings, and self-blindings make deeper 
impression than you think for ; and when 
you want to return (as we all do when 
the desire is won), stand up, so many 
living witnesses along the road, of the 
perfect coolness and deliberation with 
which you undertook the journey. 
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Towards the middle of June Greorge 
abruptly announced to his friends his 
intention of returning to Venice. He 
had spent a year there, shortly after 
Laura left him, and he must return now, 
he said, to finish studies then begun; — 
also to bring away various sketches and 
pictures of his which hung, at present, 
upon the walls of one of his Venetian 
friends. 

Law's fears were aroused by this project 
of departure from England, in the very 
hour of long-looked-for, long-delayed suc- 
cess, and his first resblve was to repeat 
some of his former counsels, with addition- 
al force, to Eutherford. He received so 
curt an answer,, however, on inquiring if 
the pictures could not be sent home through 
a commission-agent from Italy, that he con- 
sidered it wise, for the present at least, to 
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hold his peace. And no future opportunity 
ever came, A few days later George 
started away from town without men- 
tioning his destination to any one, or even 
leaving his address, as had always, hither- 
to, been his custom, with the people of his 
own lodging in Greek Street. 

The mystification was vain as regarded 
Horace. He knew, as well as though ho 
had accompanied him on the journey, that 
the painter was in Brighton. 

" A delay in Parliament can make no 
material difference in the sight of Hea- 
ven." . . . . Would George be mad enough 
to act up to the spirit of those words of 
his? — words uttered not because he him- 
self believed them to be true (what did ho 
believe true ?), but simply from the trick 
of speaking, as it was his ambition to write, 
with epigrammatic sharpness. 
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Something like remorse touched Mr 
Law's conscience at the thought .... The 
flippant philosophy, too, that told so- 
well for pungent leaders, might not this 
have been a somewhat unsafe motive* 
power to apply at the most solemnly-im- 
portant juncture of poor George's life? 
Might it not have been better to discuss 
an old-fashioned institution, of some eigh- 
teen-hundred years' standing, in a slightly 
different tone to that easy one of pert 
vituperation with which one would assail 
the character of a new-made Indian Go- 
vernor or demolish tte pretensions of a 
flimsy West-end novel ? . . . . 

I repeat it, he felt remorse ; as most of 
us feel it, when the deed is done for which 
we repent, the stone set in motion that we 
cannot stop. 

Horace Law felt remorse ; and George 
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Rutherford at five o'clock that afternoon 
walked up to the awful front door of Miss 
Finch's Brighton house. 

He was in that sort of state when he 
would have walked into Miss Finch's own 
presence without hesitation; and he felt 
scarcely conscious of relief upon hearing 
that she was not at home. 

The Miss Finches were in town, said the 
servant, who half-opened the door, and look- 
ed suspiciously at George. Would he 
please to leave any message ? 

" All gone ! " he repeated. 

" All gone, since the seventh, Sir. Any 
name ? " 

" Is Miss von Edelhof here ? " 

" Poor Mamselle — oh, yes, Sir. She 
never gets a holiday. I didn't know you 
was a friend of poor little Mamselle's — 
please to come in, Sir." 
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And this trustworthy creature, who^ 
under most stringent rules and injunctions, 
had been left in charge of the house and of 
lily, ushered George in without further 
demur : willing, no doubt, to disobey her 
mistress by obliging one of Finch's slaves 
(as the servants termed the Governesses) ; 
willing, like any other of her sex, whether 
cook or duchess, to abet in what she, at 
once, intuitively guessed to be the com- 
mencement of a love-affair, 

" Some one for you, Mamselle," she an- 
nounced, opening the door of a great 
dreary-looking room ; from whence huge 
baize-covered globes, monstrous Streams of 
Time, and tables groaning under their 
hea\y piles of slates and copy-books, seem- 
ed to loom out severely upon Rutherford, 
like silent delegates of the absent Finch. 

" She's away among the desks some- 
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where," the servant remarked to him. " I 
dare say you can find her by yourself, 
Sir ! " Then, without waiting for an an* 
swer, she shut the door softly ; and George, 
for the fourth time in his life, was left alone 
with Lily. 

She was seated by an open window at 
the farthest end of the room, her head bent 
down over a book that lay across the win^ 
dow-sill, her hands clasped listlessly toge- 
ther upon her lap. 

In this silent room, and with the sinking 
sunlight shedding a yellow radiance round 
her fragile little figure and childish face, 
there was something that, for a moment, 
made George pause irresolutely. He would 
rather have seen her looking older and 
more womanly, rather have met her abroad 
and with others, than have come upon 
her thus. 
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Her loneliness, her childishness, her 
friendlessness, cried out strong to him. 
What if his first instinctive feelings were 
right ! the reasonings of the last few weeks 
wrong ! What if, before God, he was 
standing there — not as an injured man, 
justified in taking an unrighteous human 
law into his own hands; but as a man 
who for his passion's sake was ready to 
sacrifice his honour — worse still, to sacrifice 
the woman he professed to love ! 

She turned suddenly, and saw him. 

«— Mr Rutherford!" 

" Have I frightened you," said George, 
going to her side and forgetting everything 
as he read the feelings written only too 
plainly upon her changing features. c c Lily, 
have I frightened you ? " 

" Not frightened — but surprised me. 
Oh, Sir ! just when I thought you had 
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forgotten me indeed, when I was be- 
ginning to get desperate in my loneli- 
ness, to see you — here! Won't you sit 
down, Mr Rutherford ? " 

And she offered him a place close 
beside her; and looked up with delight 
she never sought to hide into his face. 

" I can't stay long," said George (with 
one faltering effort yet, you see), " I 
have come to bid you good-bye — I am 
going to leave England — and I have not 
much time." 

"But you will stay this evening ? — an 
hour, then ? — ten minutes ? " 

Yes; George would stay ten minutes; 
and he seated himself. 

" And you have only come to say 
good-bye ! " cried Lily, looking hard at 
him, still. " Well, it is kind of you ! " 

Her voice trembled, for a hundred 
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hopes, matured by loneliness in the girl's 
heart since their last parting, had received 
a death-blow in George's words; but she 
tried resolutely to steady it, and George 
noted the effort. 

"I could not go without coming to 
see you first," he said. " I could not 
leave England without hearing your 
voice once more. I shall be away long, 
and I shall need the remembrance of 
your face to carry away with me . . . 
but how lonely you are ! " he inter- 
rupted himself, quickly. " How horribly 
lonely you must be here." 

" Well, I am free," she answered. " I 
have no lessons to give, and I can sit 
here as much as I like, and look out at the 
"distant sea. But I do get tired of being 
alone, the silence almost sickens me some- 
times, and this great room looks very 

vol. in. . 2 
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dark as night comes on. I had been 
singing just before you came in ; singing 
one of our old hymns, and trying to 
fancy Jette and I were out in our own 
German woods together again. Oh, that 
it had been more than one of my foolish 
day-dreams, Mr Rutherford ! " 

"I shall pass through Germany soon," 
said George, shortly. 

" Will you indeed, Sir?" she cried — all 
her face lighting up with the sudden crim- 
• son flush that Rutherford knew so well. 
" Will you pass through our Rhine- 
country, do you think ? Ah, if you are 
anywhere near our village you must go 
and see it, for my sake ! And I should 
be so glad if you would take a few flow- 
ers from me to the little Kirch-hof. I 
sent some by a friend of Jette's when 
we first came to England, but I don't 
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know if they ever reached or not. I could 
depend upon you, Mr Rutherford." 

George answered that he was not going 
through the Rhine-country at all. He 
was going, by Dresden and Munich, to 
the Tyrol, and then to Venice. 

" I must bring you back some Venetian 
ornaments, Lily," he added. " They are 
the prettiest in the world." 

A sharp look of pain crossed her face, 
and for a moment she made no answer; 
then she said, gently, ' She did not cara 
much for trinkets ; she thought she would 
like some little trifle from the Rhine if 
he came home that way.' 

" Oh, I shall stay long in Venice," said 
George. " It suits me better now than 
any place in the world. You will be a 
woman, Lily, before I come back; you 
will have forgotten me." 
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" Do you think so, Mr Rutherford ? " 

" Of course. What has there been in 
our short acquaintance that you should 
care to remember ? " 

She made no reply ; but rose, and walk- 
ed up before a great map of Europe 
which hung upon the opposite wall. "I 
will put a cross against Venice," she re- 
marked, after standing for a minute or 
two in silence. "No one else will ever 
see it, but when I am hearing the geo- 
graphy-lessons J shall see it, and think of 
... of Venice . . . and its canals and 
palaces, Mr Rutherford." 

And she took up a pencil from the 
table, and, in a very vague way, began 
to trace her finger across the map. 

" You are not tall enough to reach it," 
said G-eorge, coming beside her, " or you 
don't know where Venice is. Why, I 
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declare, you, a learned young lady, are 
looking for Venice in the South of 
Italy." 

"I — I can't see very well!" cried the 
poor child, striving hard with her tears. 
"I know quite well where Venice is at 
any other time, but somehow I can't see 
it just now. Please mark it for me, Sir." 

He took the pencil from her hand ; but 
made no mark against Venice. 

" What are you crying for, Lily ? " he 
asked. 

She* raised her face, with all its simple 
shame, its flush of guiltless love, full up 
to his. " Because you are going away, 
Mr Rutherford! I can't help saying it, 
you are the only friend I have, and you 
axe going away!" 

" And you cry for me ? " 

" I can't help it." 
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"Lily, will you come with me?" 

"Oh, don't joke with me — don't treat 
me like a child, now ! I cannot bear it ! " 
And she turned away from him. 

" I am not joking with you," said 
George, his face becoming horribly white. 
" I am speaking in solemn earnest. Will 
you come with me — will you accept my 
love — will you be . . . my wife ? " 

The word seemed to scorch his lips with 
fire ; but for the life of him he could not 
keep from saying it. If it made his guilt 
greater, he could not help it. He could 
speak of love in no other way than this 
to her ; — at least not yet. 

"Lily, my poor child! I have not 
much to offer you — few friends, no posi- 
tion, no money, but all my love ! Will you 
take it? Will you lead my wandering 
artist's life with me, and be content ? " 
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She was silent: so George bent down 
to receive his answer from her face. 

And he beheld there the brightest vision 
that even his life of dreams had ever 
known. He read, written in fairest cha- 
racters, the truth which no man, not the 
coldest or strongest, could discover on such 
a face without emotion. He kneW that she 
loved him. 

" I could not help your finding it out," 
she whispered. " Ah, Mr Rutherford, don't 
think ill of me for what I have done — I 
could not help it ! " 

" /think ill of you ? my little innocent 
Lily ! " and trembling with a great emo- 
tion he stooped and pressed his lips upon 
her forehead. 

" I will try hard to be worthy of you, 
Mr Rutherford. I will do all I can to 
learn and make you happy ! " 
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"And to love me, Lily?" 

" I haven't got to learn that, Sir ! " and 
the blond and childish head nestled fondly 
to his breast. "You are all I have in 
the world ; you will have all my love." 

And in that moment's sweetness every 
conflicting doubt, every remorseful pang, 
passed away from George's heart. 
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CHAPTER H. 



THE STEEP DESCENT. 



But upon the next morning lie started 
from his sleep with a shudder. 

The confession of love which, a few 
hours before, had seemed so pure turned 
black as night when he had to review it 
in cold blood, and apart from the tempta- 
tion of Lily's presence. 

"I have fallen lower already than I 
meant to do," was his bitter thought. " I 
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have given her no chance even of escape, 
have offered to make her my wife, in order 
to win from her the confession of her own 
honest love. Fallen to this already .... 
The girl has promised to be my wife . . * 
and won't she be so in the eyes of Heaven?' 7 
he interrupted himself, fiercely. " Have I 
not the right to win, as I can, the love 
which a rich man could legally make his 
own for some few thousand pounds ? the 
love which, if this accursed bill had passed, 
I should myself be free to accept. She'll 
not reject me afterwards, when I can bring 
her slowly and gently to the truth, but 
now, — Great God! and have I sunk in 
truth to this ? I, who a little while ago 
would not have told a lie to save my right 
hand, have I sunk low as this ? Can I 
deliberately argue with myself upon the 
readiest accomplishment of her betrayal, 
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and ever look into my poor child's trust- 
ing face again ? " 

But then when in an hour's time he met 
her, it was that very face of hers — with all 
its unsuspecting love — which led him 
back to his temptation. 

" I am so happy," she said, after her 
first shy greeting of him. " When I woke 
this morning I could not realize that all 
my happiness was not a dream. I can 
scarcely believe now that I am the same 
poor forsaken little governess that I was 
twenty-four hours ago ! " 

" I take her from so little," thought 
George. "It would be different if she 
gave up friends, or home, or affection, for 
my sake. The sacrifice, after all, will not 
be great." 

She was so thoroughly guileless that if 
Rutherford had never mentioned the word 
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marriage I believe it would not have struck 
her. 

She loved him, she trusted him, it was 
enough. And this very ignorance on her 
part George afterwards declared made 
the downward road smoother to him at 
first. 

[Strange what help from without we all 
of us think we receive upon this downward 
journey ! Let any one question his expe- 
rience, and he will find that it has invari- 
ably been some one else's arm that has 
supported him during the first stage, at 
least, of the descent !] 

The full amount of his deception he 
said was not forced upon him. He was 
not hourly brought to recoil from it and 
from himself, as he must have done had he 
been obliged to frame it into words. Yes, 
that was the way that part of the road was 
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paved. Without definitely intending it, he 
got to think, then to speak, of their marriage 
as inevitable, and it was not till his passion 
had gained strongest root round every fibre 
of his heart that he realized, with horror, 
the amount of irrevocable falsehood into 
which it had already involved him. 

There was, unhappily, no external check 
whatever to the progress of their intimacy. 
Every morning George was admitted to 
that grim school-room which had borne 
witness to poor Lily's first avowal. Every 
evening, with her soft little hand upon his 
arm, he wandered forth across those bar- 
ren Brighton downs which bloomed fairer 
to him now than Italian plains had ever 
done. 

Remorse and dread, past and future, 
seemed alike vague shadows to him beside 
the present — the living present that he held 
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within his own two hands — the present in 
which Lily's eyes never tired of saying that 
they loved him ! 

And so, as though he had been a free 
man, he responded to those loving eyes ; 
as though he had been a free man, he 
talked to this child of the fast-coming 
day when his life and hers should be 
one, and when neither time nor circum- 
stances should have power to separate them 
more. 

It was a word of Lily's that woke him 
from his perilous dream ; a remark that she 
made, half-smiling, half in tears, about 
their approaching marriage, and all the 
excitement such an event would cause 
among the children. 

" Miss Finch will be angry to lose me at 
first, but even she must be glad in the end 
to see me happy. I do hope she will like 
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you, George ! I should not like to part un- 
kindly from any one now." 

"Will you tell her then?" cried Ruth- 
erford, abruptly. 

" Tell her ! dear George — how could you 
come to see me unless Miss Finch knew 
that we were engaged ? It would be wrong 
of me to meet you as I do now unless we 
meant to tell them all the moment they 
returned." 

George made no direct answer at the 
time, but from that hour he knew peace no 
more. His dreams were over. The horri- 
ble realities of his position became ever 
present to him, haunted him in his hours 
alone, through his sleepless nights, into 
Lily's presence. " You are guilty ! " rang 
a sharp self-accusing voice for ever within 
his heart. " Turn before the wrong is ir- 
reparable. Too weak to overcome tempta- 
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tion, not bold enough to sin fearlessly, all 
the misery to which an evil deed can league 
an uncorrupt heart will be yours. Turn ! " 
. But he did not. 

He was beyond the turning-point now. 

Believing vaguely that, when opportu- 
nity allowed, he would give up his passion 
to the duty he owed poor Lily, it, in reality, 
only lacked opportunity for him to make 
the sacrifice — but reverse the victim. 

And opportunity came. 

Whatever other fate be adverse, oppor- 
tunity for evil never yet failed any man 
when he was ready for it. 

One evening, when they were walking 
together as usual upon the downs, Lily 
began to speak again of the necessity there 
must soon be of disclosing their engagement 
to the Miss Finches. 

" I may as well write them word of it 
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before they come home," she remarked. 
" I could never deceive Miss Finch, even 
if I tried. The moment she saw my face 
she would know all." 

"What, have you changed so?" said 
George. And looking down upon her he 
saw that she was changed : with that fairest 
transmutation a girl's face ever knows. 
She was a child when he first knew her, 
she was a woman now. 

" You look so happy, my poor lily ! " 
broke from him, involuntarily. 

"Why do you always talk to me in 
that pitying way, George ? Do I look 
so very miserable ? You do, Mr Ruther- 
ford, I can assure you! You get paler 
every day, and look at least ten years 
older than you did before you troubled 
yourself about me." 

" I have many cares," cried George. 

VOL. IIL 8 
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li Cares that not even your love can 
lighten/' And he stopped and threw 
himself down, weariedly, upon the tur£ 

Lily took her place beside him with- 
out speaking (more than any woman I 
have ever known she possessed that rare 
accomplishment for her sex — silence) ; but 
the tearful eyes she turned on George 
told, in plainer language than words, 
what pain he had given her. Cares her 
love could not lighten ! Ah ! she had 
never made so cruel a speech as that to 
him. 

"Surely I have not offended you, 
George," she cried at last, as he con- 
tinued absently plucking minute pieces 
from the sunburnt grass. " You are so 
strange with me to-day — say that you 
are not offended with me ? v 
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" I am weary ! " exclaimed George, 
with a start. " Weary of an unequal 
-conflict — of a fruitless struggle. It shall 
be over now. Lily, do you love me ? " 

"George!" 

"Yes, you have told me so before. I 
know all that. But I mean, do you 
love me with no common love? Would 
you make any sacrifice, give up any 
position, for my sake ? " 

"Dear George, you know I would. 
You know that if I was a rich man's 
daughter I should feel just as proud at 
being chosen by you as I do now, when 
3,11 the honour is really on my side. 
Surely you don't think that I am ca- 
pable of wishing for money or position ? 
I, a poor governess-pupil, without a 
friend but you in the whole world ! " 
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" There are dearer things than money 
or position," said George; still without 
looking at her, " Things harder to for- 
feit .... what I mean is this," he went 
on, speaking out with a forced and des- 
perate kind of calmness — " What I mean 
is, will you so far go from what you 
think right as to consent to be mine 
without any reference to the opinion or 
wishes of others? I have the strongest 
reasons for desiring this. Can you feel 
confidence enough in me to make the 
sacrifice ? " 

Lily had turned white and red while 
he spoke; and for a minute she could 
not steady her voice enough to answer 
him. 

Then she said, very low and trem- 
blingly, that she was ready to do anything 
George bade her — but, unless he most 
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strongly desired her not, she thought 
it would be her duty to consult the 
Miss Finches. They stood in the place 
of parents to her, and she had always 
thought ill of girls who married without 
the consent of parents and guardians. 

" Married ! " repeated Rutherford to 
himself. "Must I speak out in plainer 
terms than these ! You can form no idea 
of marriage, then," he said, turning al- 
most angrily to Lily, " unless it is con- 
nected with pealing bells, and wedding- 
favours, and parental blessings ! You don't 
believe that it is the union of hearts 
which makes true marriage, whether it 
is consecrated in a church or entered 
upon by the mere verbal contract of the 
lips!" 

" I — I don't know, George. I should 
wish you to guide me in everything." 
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"Would you?" 

" Of course. All my future life belongs 
to you. Do you think I would not 
yield to every one of your wishes ? Do 
you think I could dispute with you as 
to what is wisest or best about keeping 
our engagement secret ? " 

And she laid her hand timidly upon 
his arm; and looked, with her fond wist- 
ful smile, into his troubled face. 

" Do you doubt me, George, that you 
don't speak? Do you think that I can 
have any will of my own in opposition 
to yours ? " 

She little guessed what thoughts they 
were that held him silent — little knew how 
on these thoughts of his hung, trembling, 
all her future fate. 

Until now a slender chance of escape 
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had even been left for her in George's own 
mind ; she was to be a free agent, at least ; 
was to incur her doom voluntarily. But 
from her own prompt obedience had start- 
ed up a thought foreign to him hitherto j 
a project which, his conscience strove to 
believe, might reconcile the conflicting 
powers that were warring within himself — 
might bind Lily to him beyond all possi- 
bility of recall, and yet withhold him from 
deeper guilt .... And could good ever 
come out of evil ? Could the way to happi- 
ness ever for him be made up of falsehood? 
How else, then, should he act ? What better 
could he do than take whatever wrong 
there was upon himself and leave Lily in- 
nocent? 

— Still some desperate clutchings after, 
good Reader, even at this crisis of his fall I. 
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Men like George could not err at all unless 
they masked their errors for the moment 
with a virtue. 

— Was not this better than to stain her 
child's heart with an explanation of his own 
wretched bondage ? Was it not self-sacri- 
fice for him to wait, trusting to time to set 
him free, rather than bring her in her ig- 
norance to consent now to a position of 
whose real shame and bitterness it was im- 
possible she could judge ? Was he not act- 
ing better than ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would do under the same amount 
of temptation — the same overwhelming 
pressure of conflicting doubts and desires ? 

Ah, when we get to that lowest moral 
standard — ( What others so placed would 
do?' we have fallen to the full as low 
as though the deed itself were done. We 
are struggling no longer, we are only 
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offering feeble apologies to our own con- 
science for having gone over to the other 
side. Could George have said, 1 1 am com- 
mitting an action of the most consummate 
selfishness. I am binding this child's life, 
slowly but irrevocably, to mine rather 
than run the risk of losing her by a direct 
avowal now. I am acting thus, and I will 
stand by my action, because she is dearer 
to me than truth or conscience or honour V 
Could he have said this Lily's future life 
might have been a different one. A sudden 
revulsion of feeling, a remorseful, gener- 
ous impulse of George's, might yet have 
saved her. But as soon as her betrayal 
was cloaked by visions of self-sacrifice and 
of good to her ; as soon as his falsehood was 
exculpated (however weakly and imperfect^ 
ly) to George's own heart, the last frail 
bulwark of her defence was swept away. 
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She loved George ; she trusted in him ; 
what result but one could there be to his. 
pleading with this friendless, unsuspecting 
child of seventeen ? 

" You would do what I wished in every- 
thing, Lily? " he repeated, slowly. " Do 
you promise that ? " 

" Yes, George." 

"You would not ask for explanations, 
of the conduct I urge on you ? You would 
simply be guided by me, and believe that 
it was for the best ? " 

" I would." 

" Lily ! I am placed as hardly as any 
man, innocent in himself, can be. A 
shame — a dishonour of which I was alto- 
gether guiltless, was laid upon me, years, 
ago, and I must bear it to my life's end." 

— " Dear George — " 

"Your love will lighten it to me, 
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child ! — your love may almost take away 
the sense of it from me in time. I don't 
speak of that now. I only want you to 
believe that a dark and cruel necessity 
forces me to act as I am going to do. 
If you were older, if you were different to 
what you are, I believe I could find courage 
to tell you all, and let your judgment help 
mine. But you are a child ! My little Lily 
— a child ! " his voice faltered and broke. 

She looked in his white face just with the 
expression of a child who does not under- 
stand, or seek to understand, your grief;, 
only wants to make up for it by its own 
love. 

" Greorge, don't tell me anything that 
you dislike to think of. I don't want to 
know; I only want to be of help and 
comfort to you. Tell me what I am to 
do, and I will do it." 
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"Love me, Lily! never change from 
me — whatever happens, never leave me! 
I couldn't lose you — do you hear?" 
grasping her hands with feverish strength 
in his. "I couldn't lose you. Nothing 
shall ever take you from me now." 

" No one will try to do so, George. If 
Miss Finch should refuse her consent even, 
I would not change. How can you think 
that I should wish to leave you ? " 

" Because I know more than you do 
of the life I have to offer you— because I 
see, as you do not, the greatness of the 
sacrifice in accepting my love. Lily," 
after looking full at her in silence for a few 
seconds, " we cannot be married yet." 

" No, George." 

" We must wait a year, perhaps longer 
than that — do you hear ? " 

"Yes." 
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"I don't want the Miss Finches to 
know of your engagement for many rea- 
sons — reasons of which I can't speak to 
you now. Could you keep it secret, do 
you think?" 

" I would try. — Miss Finch can find out 
a great deal from my face, — and even Miss 
Anne says it is easier to read than most 
books, but I will do all I can." 

u You could not keep it from them one 
week. They must not see you again." 

" George ! " and now the blood 
leapt burning into her face, " what would 
you have me do? I have no home but 
theirs — I have no friends but them." 

" Lily, you have me ! " 

She looked at him very fearful and 
trembling. A dread, she knew not of 
what, was upon her. A feeling, child 
though she was, that in this moment lay 
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a great crisis of her life withheld her lips 
from speaking. 

" You have me. I will be your friend 
— my home shall be yours." 

"George!" 

" Hear me out, before you answer. I 
have a sister — a woman old enough to be 
your mother, my poor child! She shall 
live with me, and you shall be my sister, 
too, until .... the time comes when 
I can marry you. It must come, you 
know! sooner or later it must come! 
such monstrous. injustice on me, and on 
hundreds of others, can't last for ever! 
It will cease — and then we shall be happy 
— don't you know that ? " 

"George, you are so pale! George, 
what ails you ? " 

" I wait for your consent. I wait for 
the only thing that can ease me of my 
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misery. Lily, will you be mine, on terms 
like these?" 

" I 1 will do all you wish if I can 

only make you happy ! " 

So the conquest was won. If you could 
judge of his heart from George's face, he 
felt no happier than many other conquerors 
have done in the earliest flush of victory. 

All the practical difficulties of his new- 
sought position — the doubt of gaining 
Janet's consent to such a plan, the hard- 
ness of withholding the truth from Lily, 
the delay that might arise before his free- 
dom should be gained, all these things 
began to press upon him even in his first mo- 
ment of success. How if that longed-for 
freedom should never come ! — if Lily, in the 
eyes of the world, should lose all possi- 
bility of drawing back, and then find, too 
late, that she could never be his wife ! 
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"You are very silent, George. Even 
this promise of mine does not make you 
happy. Are you thinking that your sis- 
ter will not like me? or what is it that 
makes you look so solemn and full of 
thought?" 

" It is enough to make me thoughtful 
that I have won you, my child. It w a 
solemn thing to know that your life from 
henceforth is to depend on me for its. 
happiness." 

"Do I look as if I feared, George? 
Do I look as if I doubted whether you 
would be good to me ? " 

And before the deep love of her eyes, 
doubts and fears indeed were almost 
quenched. He could scarce feel guilty in 
presence of all the happiness his guilt was 
causing her. 
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"I pray to Heaven you may loot as 
happy in a year's time as you do now J 
lily. You will have learnt my faults 
then — you will know whether your choice 
has been wisely made or not." 

" And, if I repent, I can come back td 
Miss Finch again — can't I, George? 
Perhaps your sister would not be sorry* to 
lose me- Because you like me a little is 
no reason that she should." 

" Janet likes what I do," said Q-eorgs ; 
then he added quickly, some retributive 
memory of Laura Bellayne checking him, 
" or, at all events, she must and will 
like you. We will start for Italy at once> 
Lily. I mean to pass this summer in 
Venice, and you and Janet will have 
plenty of time to spend together every 
day while I am painting in the galleri&u" 

VOL.UJ. 4 
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"I should rather be with you, George; 
X shall not have sense enough to talk 
to Janet. I would be very silent, and 
jaot disturb you while you painted." 

" But there is a great deal to see in 
Venice — churches, palaces, galleries — 
ahouldyounot care for them?" 

" Yes, with you." 

" My poor Lily, you mustn't think that 
there is nothing in the world to care for 
ppart from me ! " 

"But I do, George!" 

The trembling voice, the tearful eyes, 
were unanswerable. However you and 
I may judge, Header, it came strongly 
upon Rutherford that all his duty now 
lay in obeying his passion — in answering 
to the sweet and innocent love of Lily's 
face ! 
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The part that he had chosen he would 
hold to faithfully. He had won her 
falsely ; but he would hold by her stead- 
fastly—even unto death. Yes, he swore 
it before Heaven, while he held her 
hand in his during their lingering home- 
ward walk that night. He registered 
silent vows that, as she had given her- 
self to him with no common kind of 
faith, he would keep the trust with 
no common fidelity. He would guard 
her, as a father might guard his child, 
until the hour he was free to make her 
his wife — if that hour never came he 
would be faithful to her, and to him- 
self still. He had committed a wrong 
in winning her; but it should be the 
last! 

And he kept his oath. 
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If ever wrong was not, of its own 
nature, irretrievable, George's had surely 
been blotted out within a few hours of 
its consummation. 

Self-denial, self-sacrifice, unbounded de- 
votion, perfect truth, were to be the 
atonement for the one falsehood. 

A good deed passes from record quickly j 
and its very traces are lost among a score 
of evil ones . . • Was this one bad action 
to be burnt in so deep that no accumu- 
lation of after-virtues should ever suffice 
to hide it out of sight ? 

Why, if this were so, all men's lives 
would be a hell of remorse. Who has 
not fallen? who has not hoped, by pre- 
sent virtue, to blot out past sin ? ... . 

So he argued ; and still, with Lily's 
hand upon his arm, with Lily's breath 
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warm and thrilling upon his cheek, her 
own childish words continued to ring 
out his condemnation. " Greorge, I trust 
in you ! — George, I have no one but you 
to lead me right ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 

HORACE IS SENSIBLE OF REMORSE. 

Law was startled at the sight of Ru- 
therford's face, when a day or two later, 
he walked, unannounced, into his Mend's 
room. 

" It's all over ! " were his first words- 
" Congratulate me, Horace — it is over." 

" What, is she dead ? " exclaimed Law* 

"Who?" 

"Your wife." 
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"Curse her!" cried Rutherford. "No, 
I don't mean that — may she live and 
repent ! But don't mention her to me, 
Horace* Fve not got a wife. Laura 
Bellayne is the same to me as though 
she were dead. I am free, and I have 
acted upon my freedom. The best and 
fairest creature on earth has taken com- 
passion on me — will become mine ! " 

And he threw himself into a chair, 
and covered his white face between his 
hands. 

" I may congratulate you on the event, 
but I certainly cannot do so on your 
looks," said Horace. " Happiness is no 
beautifier in your case." 

" Happiness ! " repeated George, slowly. 
" My God ! happiness." 

"When men attain their desires it is 
the custom to consider them happy. 
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You have attained yours. The woman 
you seek to win loves you — " 
, u And I am happy ! " George inteiv 
rupted ; " perfectly happy. Can you 
doubt it ? Why, I have greater cause for 
thankfulness than any other man living 
I can scarce believe, myself, in the ex- 
tent of my own happiness. . . . Where do 
you think I have been, Horace?" he 
broke off, abruptly. " What do. you 
think I have been doing this last fort- 
night?" 

Horace answered, of course, that he did 
not know. He knew too well. 

" I have been courting ! " said George, 
with an odd, harsh sort of laugh. " Yes — 
married though I am, I have been courting. 
I have acted upon the decision that you 
and I came to a while since, Horace: 
A delay in Parliament can make no di& 
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ference in the sight of Heaven- In a few 
years more the legislature will, no doubt! 
come to a decision respecting divorce, 
and will give me my chance of freedom. 
Bat I can't stop these years. I can't 
sacrifice the best part of life in waiting 
for this indefinite blessing — " 

" — And so you take the law into your 
own hands/' Horace interrupted; know- 
ing too well what it must mean when 
George could himself make use of the same 
arguments he had once contested with such 
heat. " Well, you do only what all other 
men so placed must do ! And she ? " 

" She is the best and purest of all God's 
creatures ! " cried out George. " She loves 
me — and — " 

" She accepts the position that you offer 
her? Yes, a woman can give no better 
proof of her love than that— premising 
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always that knowledge, not ignorance, 
prompts her in the choice." 

" She does not accept it," Rutherford 
answered quickly ; but something in Law's 
last words had made the blood rush hotly 
to his cheek. " Do you think that I would 
sully her in her own eyes because an ini- 
quitous law forces me against my will 
into an unworthy action ? — No," he went 
on with a quiet determination in his voice, 
" my poor little Lily knows nothing of 
my degraded history — shall never know it 
if my care can keep her from such know- 
ledge." 

" And how, in the name of Heaven, do 
you propose to act towards her then?? 
asked Law, who repented him already 
more sorely for his own share in the mat- 
ter than he had ever repented of anything 
in his life. "What reason for not mar* 
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rying her can yoxf. find — save in the 
real one, that you are married already ? " 

" I intend to marry her," said George 
firmly. " She will become my wife on the 
day that I am set free* She is young — she 
can well wait a year — or two, or three, if 
the success of this bill, about which you 
used to speak so positively, should happen 
to be again delayed." 

" Oh, you merely blind her to the extent 
of a sentimental flirtation ! " said Horaqg r 
with a feeling of extreme relief. " You in 
London, she in Brighton, with furtive 
love-letters, and a stolen meeting by moon- 
light once or twice a year ! Well, perhaps 
you act as wisely as the circumstances allow 
you to do. The girl is young to be told such 
a story as yours, and if, knowing it, she 
took a confidante — as all girls of seventeen 
do — she would be sure to be told the 
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enormity of her guilt in corresponding 
with you, and perhaps break off the en- 
gagement." 

" To prevent the chance of which she 
shall have no friend but me," said Greorg^ 
quietly . i 6 Janet shall keep my house fifoxa 
henceforth, and Lily shall live with her. I 
have determined it." 

" George ! " 

"Don't argue about it, Law. I have 
^solved, beyond the possibility of recall, 
She has herself consented to it." 

"And you acknowledge to your oyniL 
mind all the possibilities that such a scheme 
carries with it ? — the evils to which it must 
lead?" 

" I have looked at it in all its bearings 
of course. I see no evil in it, except the 
evil of deceiving Lily — that is already 
done." 
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"George, if you carry it out you will 
repent it more than any act that you have 
committed since you were born! You 
wfll five to curse the hour when you first 
looked with love upon this girl's face more 
than you now curse that in which you 
married Laura Bellayne ! " 

"— Shall I?" 

"Not for your own sake possibly 
(though I doubt that!), but for hers. 
At least, do the one act of justice that 
is open to you yet — give her a fair chance 
of escape. Let her hear the truth ! " 

" And so be doubly her betrayer. No, 
Horace. She is so ignorant of life, so 
young, so loving" — added George, with 
trembling lips, "that, even if she knew 
all, she would not cast me off, she would 
obey me in whatever I told her it was 
for my happiness that she should do. I 
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will keep back from that temptation. I 
will incur the double guilt — if guilt it be — r 
upon my own head, but leave her as free 
from every thought of evil as she is now, 
I am resolved." 

"Miss Rutherford will consent to the 
plan of course, George ? " 

" Yes — when she hears it placed before 
her by me." 

" Women are very clear-sighted in such 
things ; she will see (which, perhaps, you 
may have overlooked) that by living under 
your roof this poor girl will be bound to 
you for ever. Yes, even if your hour of 
freedom should never come, George!" 

'* I see it perfectly ; it did not escape 
me from the first." 

" By long and close companionship it is 
quite possible for love to cool into friend- 
ship, particularly, with an inexperienced 
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girl of seventeen, who cannot now know 
ihe real nature of her own feelings. By- 
looking upon you as a brother, she may- 
get to regard you as one, and never 
know it until real love for some other 
person tells her what she feels for you." 

$l I will run the risk of that." 

" And of your own love becoming a pas- 
sion that will make every lingering day of 
your long suspense a torture to yourself 
and to her ? " 

" Yes, I will risk it all." 

Horace was silent. He felt that no 
considerations of expediency would weigh 
when George had overcome his own scru- 
ples; all he could do now was to ac-i 
quiesce in silent pity of the poor fellow's 
infatuation. 

" You care nothing for the opinion of 
ihe world, Rutherford," he remarked at 
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last; "if you did, that alone would hold 
you back from such a Quixotic scheme. 
People don't care a bit how you live as 
long as you keep to beaten tracks, either 
of good or evil ; but once go out of them y 
and you will soon find what kind of ap- 
plause you are likely to get for your cour- 
age in acting upon first principles, and 
setting aside conventional laws ! Unfortun- 
ately, you care no more for the opinion 
of the world than for the opinions of com- 
mon worldly sense, and so there is no 
hope of setting you right, I mean in 
such a time as this. If you had consulted 
me as freely as you do now when it was 
a question of marrying Miss Bellayne, 
I believe I might have saved you then ! " 

"It is too late to go back to that," 
said Rutherford. " The die of my life was 
cast long ago— it can't be altered now. 
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Let us speak of other things, Law — I am 
going to Janet this afternoon, and shall 
have need of all my patience to support 
me against her arguments ! If you will 
give me a cup of coffee I shall be really 
thankful," he added presently. " It was 
too early for me to get any breakfast 
before I left Brighton, and I feel weary 
and worn to death. I haven't slept for 
the last three nights." 

"So I should say," Horace remarked, 
as he scrutinized his haggard face and 
feverishly bright eyes. " You look like a 
man who would never sleep again." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JANET RUTHERFORD ON TEMPTATION, 

For an hour or two George remained 
.tolerably quiet ; then starting up, ab- 
ruptly, he affirmed that it drove him wild 
to remain quietly doing nothing. He had 
a hundred preparations to make in readi- 
ness for leaving England ; he would be sure 
to find Janet out unless he called on her 
before two o'clock. 

" Come back in £ood time, and I can 
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take you to a place where you will receive 
edification," said Horace, " The report of 
the select committee upon your bill is to 
be brought before. the House of Lords to* 
night, and you can come with me, if you 
choose, to the reporter's gallery. Perhaps 
after hearing what all the big-wigs have 
to say upon the subject you may resolve 
to wait a little." 

"Not much chance of that!" George 
answered bitterly. However, he promised 
if possible to return and go with Horace. 
Any excitement was more welcome to 
him than solitude and his own thoughts. 
An evening spent alone in his silent 
painting-room — the room that had wit- 
nessed so many high resolves and strug- 
gles against temptation, ay! and fervent 
prayerg to Heaven for victory — would 
have well-nigh driven him desperate. He 
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had done with thought — he wanted action 
now. For the first time in his life the 
companionship of his own heart had be- 
come intolerable to him. 

Miss Rutherford was at home, and able 
to see him. Her quick instinct of affec- 
tion made her divine some great im- 
pending trouble from George's face ; and 
her immediate, decisive questionings as 
to what ailed him, made the opening, 
at least of the subject easier for him than 
he had expected. 

He placed himself opposite her ; he look- 
ed straight in her face ; and he told her all. 
Yes, the whole story of his love ; the full 
extent to which he stood committed with 
Lily, the plan that he had, deliberately, 
adopted for binding her to him for ever. 

Janet heard him out without speaking 
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one word ; then she said, slowly — but 
with pale and quivering lips — " George, 
do you mean me to believe, literally, the 
infamies you have just told me ? " 

" You may use any words you choose, 
Janet," he answered ; " but you will 
neither serve yourself nor me by doing 
.so. All that I have told you is a sim- 
ple statement of facts. I have acted, and 
I mean to act, solely as my own judg- 
ment prompts me, and without refer- 
ence to the opinions of others." 

" God help us ! " cried Janet. " We 
have fallen low indeed! You are the 
first of our family who has sunk into 
dishonour." 

George had expected totally different 
opinions to those of Horace Law from 
Janet. Horace, only too widely catholic 
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in his creed, could admit the immensity of 
his friend's temptation, the possibility even 
of intrinsic justice in his decision, at the 
same time that he most unequivocally con- 
demned his conduct as short-sighted and 
Quixotic. 

Janet, with her scanty experience of life, 
and harsh set formulas of right and wrong, 
would, George knew well ; have no sym- 
pathy with his passion — no doubt as to his 
guilt in breaking, for any ultimate good 
whatever, a law which she believed to be 
irrevocable. But the deep horror — the 
loathing almost — on her face, was what he 
had never pictured to himself as possible. 

" It is well for you to talk of dishonour !" 
he cried bitterly. "You have not borne 
such a burthen as mine has been for the 
last three years ! — you don't know what it is 
to live under the shadow of dishonour — 
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under the foul influence of a constant de- 
gradation ! " — 

- "I do know it, for I have seen you — 
and wept days and nights of bitter tears 
for you ! " she interrupted. " But I never 
thought to see dishonour wrought by you — 
I thought you, more than all men, would 
be held from sin by the horrible example of 
it that had been brought home to you — 
above all, such sin as this ! " 

"As what, Janet ?". 

"What you have told me, George! 
talking of love when your own wife is still 
alive — of being free to choose, in the sight 
of God — of accepting your freedom, if this 
iniquitous law should pass ! I hate to speak 
of such things— I never brought my lips to 
anything of the kind before." 

- "And you can acknowledge no circum- 
stances under which the common rules of 
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life won't suffice? — yon can imagine no 
temptation for a man placed as I am, 
Janet ? Think — try for an instant to ima- 
gine what yon would have all my future life 
to be, before you answer ! " 

"I require no thought at all, George. 
No thoughts of mine can ever alter God's 
laws of right and wrong. I know there 
are not any peculiar moral dispensations 
for you or for me, more than for other men, 
and I know what the Bible declares to be 
the duty of every one of us. If you 
think of any other person with love so 
long as Laura lives you commit a sin. 
I may have no power to keep you from 
doing it, but I won't gloss it over with fine 
namea No, George, not even to please 
you." 

u You are harsh, Janet! " he cried bit- 
terly. " You are like all other excellent, 
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upright people ! What should you know of 
temptation that grows out of temptation ? — 
of the weakness of human nature ? — of the 
way in which circumstances force a thing 
upon one ? There is no difficulty to you in 
measuring the balance of an error. It is 
an error — I beg your pardon ! a sin — there 
is an end of it ! May God, who knows the 
depths of our hearts, judge us all more 
mercifully hereafter than religious, right- 
eous men and women judge us now ! " 

11 1 don't judge you by laws of my own 
making, George — but by those of God." 

u Or of society, Janet, — which ? Rich 
men, placed like me, are able to purchase 
their freedom and begin their life anew. 
Do you consider that a man who has been 
set free by an act of parliament and has 
married again is a moral delinquent or 
not?" 
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"I.. . I . . . can't enter upon suck 
things TI know what I have been taught 
since I was a child . . . ." 

Janet began to repeat texts ; but Ruth- 
erford sprang up from his chair. 

"I can't listen to all that, Janet ! " he 
cried, " the time is past for it. We are 
talking in different languages. Say you 
give me up — say that you will have no- 
thing to do with me or my affairs, and I 
will leave you at once." 

The muscles of Janet's face worked 
painfully, and great tears struggled to her 
eyes. " I carit say that, George ! " she 
cried, "you know I can't. Whatever you 
dp, I shall never give you up. You have 
often said that if you had consulted me 
about Laura Bellayne your life would have 
been a different one — I thought, perhaps, 
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you might listen to me now* If you won't, 
I can be silent." 

" Silent only, Janet ? * You will never 
agree, then, to a thing upon which all my 
happiness depends ? " 

" I will not tell you that I think wrong^ 
right, George, and so help you on into 
committing it. You are too good by na- 
ture, your conscience is too alive, for you 
ever to be made really happy by leading a 
life of dishonour." 

" Do I propose to do so ? " 

u You propose engaging yourself to this 
— this girl of seventeen — while your wife 
lives, and to have her to live under your 
own roof for an indefinite time." 

" Until the law enables me to marry her. 
I see no dishonour in that." 

" I see folly, and danger, and misery in 
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it, Greorge. It would be an unnatural, 
false, wrong position both for yon and 
her. Why should you be so resolute in get- 
ting into these headlong engagements? 
You were perfectly happy a few months 
ago, with no companionship but your pic- 
tures, and your ambition, and your friends." 
"It is no use whatever to go back to 
what I was before I knew her, Janet. I 
could no more return to what I was a few 
months ago than I could to the time when 
I was a little school-boy. If I were to 
break with Lily (I never shall, mind. I 
merely speak of the possibility) — if I were 
to break with her, I should never forget 
her — worse still, I should never forget who 
it is that stands between me and her. To 
brood incessantly upon a life that alone 
holds one from happiness is to become 
- . . no, I won't say a moral murderer — 
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God keep me from such a thought ! — is to 
walk for ever upon the edge of a precipice 
— to live, and move, and have one's being 
in that awful borderland between right 
and wrong whose atmosphere would be 
more stifling to me than that of wrong 
itself. I ought to have gone away from 
Lily the first moment that I felt she was be- 
coming dear to me, but I did not : and I 
can neither alter my guilt in remaining, 
nor the irrevocable way in which I am now 
bound to her. She is young, and friendless, 
and alone. She would die if I gave her 
up. That at least should make you more 
merciful in your judgment upon me, 
Janet!" 

Which remark fully proves, I think, 
George's ignorance of human — or more 
correctly speaking of women's — nature. 

Lily's youth, Lily's love, were exactly 
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the things that did not plead with Janet. 
She was softening towards George alone ; 
softening, because she dreaded to lose 
him, because she saw that she must choose 
between giving him up altogether, or 
consenting to what he wished. 

" I think a woman who really loved 
you would sacrifice her own feelings to 
your good, George — would prefer remainr 
ing helpless and dependent herself, to 
placing you in a wrong and false posi- 
tion—" 

"Which she will not share? — which, 
^she, when she comes to know the tauth 
&t all, will not feel with bitterness ten- 
fold greater than mine? Speak boldly, 
^Janet! say that you refuse to live with 
me and be the companion of this poor 
child until she is iny wife — drive me 
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on into worse things still — into despera- 
tion — what you will — but don't say a 
word against Lily, or her love for me 
— I will not hear it." 

"I don't wish to speak against her 
— I don't wish to drive you into any 
farther wrong ; but I am miserable at 
the thought of the whole wretched en- 
tanglement. I would rather have seen 
you dead than falling in love with any 
more of these people — I would indeed 1 " 

Janet began to cry. She shed tears 
rarely ; and George knew that she was 
much moved. He came up, and kissed 
her cheek kindly. 

"You have been a good sister to me, 
Janet, and I am selfish in wishing to 
mix you up, in any way, with such a 
life as mine. Forget that I have asked 
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you this. We will be friends, as we 
have always been, but I will go my 
own way without counsel or assistance." 

He took up his hat to leave, and all 
Janet's flickering resolution died away. 

His last kind words had taken more 
hold on her than all the rest. He loved 
her — should she not be faithful to him 
still? — stay by him in this last and 
most miserable strait to which he had 
fallen — uphold him in it by her presence 
— comfort him when it had ended — as 
all wrong things must end — in utter 
misery and disappointment ? — 

" George, I will try to do what you wish! 
Give me a day or two to think over it 
all, and then come to me again. Per- 
haps it is more my duty to do wrong 
than to drive you farther astray by 
holding back. . . . God help us, brother! 
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We have fallen low indeed ! " she re- 
marked, solemnly, as George's pale face 
began to light up somewhat at the pros- 
pect of her consenting. " There is but 
a poor prospect for any human being 
who deliberately does evil that good 
may come. I have known poverty and 
privation all my life, but I never knew 
before the shame of myself committing 
an action that I could blush for ! " 

And a good many remarks of a si- 
milar nature made George fully sensible 
before he left her that this, his second 
victory, would be likely to cost him dear. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A BISHOP ON EXPEDIENCY. 

He returned in time to accompany 
Horace, as he had promised, to the House 
of Lords ; but the impressions he received 
there were, I regret to say, by no means 
of the reassuring nature that his friend 
had predicted for him. 

On no occasion probably during the 
whole progress of the bill were so many 
contradictory opinions broached, by per- 
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sons high in authority, as on this me- 
morable night. If George's ideas con- 
cerning the abstract expediency of the 
measure had before wavered, they were 
now reduced to a state of most utter and 
inextricable confusion. If his hopes of 
a speedy release from his own individual 
bondage were before low, he now wholly 
despaired of ever beholding the faintest 
prospect of freedom during the course 
of his own mortal life. Some degree of 
disappointment or bewilderment an unin- 
itiated hearer of parliamentary proceed- 
ings must always experience, especially 
upon any measure connected with legisl- 
ative reform. Legal technicalities, longr 
winded statistical speeches, and reports 
of select committees are not exhilarating 
things to listen to ; and it is not until 
you read "the Times next morning that 
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despair, the honour or dishonour, of ail 
his life ! 

And so, as he listened to the morality 
- of bishops, the wisdom of judges, the 
sentiment of eloquent peers, he derived 
about the same consolation from them all 
that a slave, dying under the lash, might 
sustain from the far-off murmurs of aboli- 
tionist oratory. 

"Prepare for the worst now," Horace 
whispered to him, when, two or three of 
the judges having spoken upon some of 
the leading points connected with the bill, 
a well-known little peer rose and began 
slowly passing his fingers through his hair 
— while he stared, George thought, with 
remarkable vacancy round the House. 
" We shall have a little fire now to 
enliven us after the heavy wit of the 
judges." 
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" Not much fire surely from that white- 
faced little personage ! " George remark- 
ed. 

But he soon changed his opinion. The 
speaker not only possessed fire, but 
genuine and long-trained eloquence ; and 
having embraced very striking theologi- 
cal opinions, not many months before this 
time, he spoke with all the bitterness of 
a new-made convert against a measure 
then held to be a direct blow to the sect 
whose interests he had espoused. 

Looking back fifteen years in that small 
nobleman's life, and it would seem well- 
nigh impossible to give him credit for all 
the charming sentiments that flowed from 
his lips that night. Why, Lord Dice wood 
himself might as well go forth as a cham- 
pion of domestic rectitude. But who ever 
takes the trouble of looking back upon the 
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fifteen-years-old weaknesses of a successful 
man? — 

His lordship spoke with solemn earnest- 
ness upon the superior household happiness 
of England above all other nations ; re- 
garded with the deepest horror any inter- 
ference with any social institution what- 
ever in our favoured land ; compared the 
high tone of London life with that of 
Vienna, Paris, or Berlin (continental re- 
collections of his own no doubt assisting 
him here) ; and, after an hour's touching 
eloquence, resumed his seat amidst the 
silence of opponents and the cheers of his 
own partisans. 

Another noble lord begged to agree with 
every word uttered by the noble lord, his 
noble friend, who had just spoken ; but he 
also volunteered some very singular state- 
ments of his own regarding those classes 
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upper ranks of the community. He would 
retain the item of Christian franchise ; but 
keep it costly as ever. And the noble lord 
opposed the bill. 

After this two bishops supported, and 
two opposed, the measure ; all four citing 
numerous church authorities in favour of 
their own peculiar opinions. A noble duke 
felt that the glory of England was declin- 
ing fast, and announced his intention of 
opposing the bill in every stage; and 
several unimportant personages, on either 
side, begged to echo the opinions of those 
who had gone before them. Then rose a 
celebrated and conspicuously-clever bishop, 
and Horace informed George that the 
speech of the night was about to be 
made. 

It was a very remarkable speech indeed. 
Heading it over, a day or two ago, in an 
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old note-book of mine — now that the ques- 
tion is at rest, and that one can think, as 
of a thing of the past, of all that passionate 
controversy — I felt a kind of admiration 
for the staunchness with which an able and 
a good man could uphold to the last a 
state of things so utterly corrupt ; a law 
whose iniquity was so patent. 

Something of the same spirit which 
makes an English soldier hold his ground 
against all odds, and despite the injustice 
of his leaders' quarrels, must, after all, have 
animated this English bishop in his defence 
that night. Look over a page or two (cut 
from my note-book), Reader, and acknow- 
ledge that the man who could so speak 
must, in truth, have possessed no common 
courage. Allow, too, that the draught 
was not a specially cooling one that 
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human wisdom held out to George's fever- 
burnt lips! 

His lordship commenced by defending 
the whole present state of the English 
law as connected with the subject in 
question: — Not believing it to be a 
moral, or a scriptural, or a just state of 
things ; but an expedient one. Like the 
noble peer who had spoken shortly before, 
he did not deny that Heaven permits 
divorce. He did not think that God 
would bind a good man to a degraded 
companion, a living soul to a corpse, for 
the remainder of a hopeless, loveless life^ 
But he considered it wise to restrict the 
privilege (I suppose to persons possessing 
from one to two thousand pounds of ready 
money) ; and he saw no better course for 
obtaining this freedom than the one which r 
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tip to the present time, had prevailed in 
England. 

" We do not know where to draw the 
line," said his lordship, " nor how far to 
•extend the benefit. If we give it to one 
class, it will be demanded by another; 
and if once it reaches the lower orders a 
whole host of evils is inevitable. Deli- 
cacy of feeling, self-respect, respect for 
the world's opinion, of course, keeps those 
to whom at present the law is open from 
such enormities. But once give poor per- 
sons the means of freedom, and they will 
■soon make themselves bad enough to be 
free . . . . " 

. . . " The freedom itself was," his 
lordship repeated, " neither against the 
law of Heaven, nor the innate sense of 
right in man; but none the less was the 
extension of it inadvisable for the state. 
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Scripture left this, like many other social 
questions, to the improved understandings 
and feelings of advancing civilization. 
And the government of England had 
hitherto wisely taken the middle course, 
and chosen the lesser evil. Let it do so 
still. Rather than interfere with the legis- 
lature of the country, or the power of 
the Church, let some few individuals — 
some few hundreds of honest and true- 
hearted men — remain helpless in their dis- 
honour, unwilling partners of a disgraced 
existence, solitary watchers by cold hearths 
and deserted children! Grod and nature 
alike pronounced their violated marriage 
at an end; but it was not socially ex- 
pedient for human law to pronounce it 
so." 
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" What do you think of his lordship ? " 
Horace asked George, as they were walk- 
ing home. 

" I can think no more," George answer- 
ed. " After hearing such vile estimates 
of human nature, such cold-blooded advo- 
cacy of expediency before principles, it is 
better for me not to think. The world 
and the law, and right and wrong, are 
alike one monstrous falsehood, Horace !■" 

" Well, at least you cannot accuse his 
lordship of inconsistency," remarked Ho- 
race. " He does not look upon divorce 
as forbidden, but makes it a question of 
theological tariff, and would put it at thq 
very top of the blessings at the disposal 
of Church and State! To me it was per- 
fectly refreshing to hear any one talk with 
such simple, straightforward worldliness, 
such good, honest attachment to the mam- 
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mon of unrighteousness — above all, a 
person in the position of his Lordship, 
I never heard one of our natural enemies 
acquit himself with so much sincerity 
before." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



YM VICTIS! 



Janet Rutherford did not retract her 
consent ; neither did she alter in her sen- 
timents regarding the part Greorge had 
destined her to play. 

"I accept it with my eyes open, and 
knowing it to be wrong," she remarked 
to him in her gloomiest manner on the 
occasion of his next visit. " Don't think 
that I shall ever like this girl, or pretend 
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to like her, for I never shall. I go with 
you simply to keep you from worse evil, 
and because my full hope and belief is 
that, after a time, it may be borne in 
upon you to see the evil of your ways, and 
to repent." 

" The evil of my ways consisting in 
living with you, Janet, and with the young 
girl who some day will be my wife." 

" A barren and dead morality will save 
none of us, Greorge. While Laura lives 
it is a sin for you to be engaged to 
any other person, and some day I am con- 
fident that you will see it as I do. Then, 
if this young woman has a spark of real 
regard for you, and if the passing of 
this iniquitous law has not legally bound 
her to you, she will leave you at 
once." 

Poor George smiled sadly. "When 
vol. in. 7 
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you have seen Lily you will talk differ- 
ently of her," he answered, " I can under- 
stand your repugnance to entering upon 
any new hopes with regard to my domestic 
concerns, but you must like her." 

"Never, George." 

" Wait till you have seen her ! " 

"If she had any good feeling — any 
sense of gratitude even — she would not be 
so ready to run away from her own na- 
tural protectors." 

"Not after three years of unpitied, 
unpaid servitude? You ought to know, 
Janet, what the life of a teacher in a 
school must be to a sensitive girl of seven- 
teen ; you, of all other people, should be 
lenient to the fault of escaping from such 
a life." 

" Have I ever sought to escape from 
mine, George?" (Had Janet ever had the 
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temptation? — or did she only, like the 
rest of us, mistake want of opportunity 
for strength of principles !) " Have I 
ever paid back any of my unpitied years of 
suffering by ingratitude? When I leave 
you, do you think I shall not return to all 
my old hard life again, and live and die a 
governess, as I have begun ? Because one's 
duty is a bitter one is no reason, that I 
know of, for not fulfilling it truly, George." 

u You shall never be a governess again ; 
Janet," cried George warmly. "From 
this time forth, while we both live, my 
borne shall be yours." 

" And you will be able to support me, 

and your and this young person — too, 

by your own work ? My poor George ! 

" Most certainly I shall." 

" For a twelvemonth, possibly, and then 
have to take to portrait-painting and giv- 
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ing dawing- faem?! Xo. George. I have 
money enough by me to piv mv own 
expenses for one year : when that is gone, 
and if you still require roe — which I doubt 
— I will find means of helping myself at 
home. Don't dispute about it> please. 
These aze the only conditions on which I 
will ever come with yon." 

u And yon don't see, Janet what plea- 
sure it would give me to make some small 
sacrifice in return for all you give up 
feme!" 

" I don't believe it would be any plea- 
sure to you to have to take portraits or 
give drawing-lessons. I am not roman- 
tic, George. My love is not high-flown 
or sentimental. I care for you too sin- 
cerely to consent to be a clog and hin- 
drance to you, and I wish to Heaven that 
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the love other persons profess for you was 
a little more like mine ! " 

Strictly upright in all her dealings, 
Miss Rutherford would not hear of quit- 
ting her present employers without giving 
them the stipulated notice of her depart- 
ure ; and, in consequence of this deter- 
mination, Lily had to undergo a further 
three-weeks' bondage under Miss Finch 
before the longed-for day of her emanci- 
pation arrived. 

She saw nothing strange in George's 
plans for her: she saw no grounds for 
suspicion in his delaying their marriage* 
She was to be engaged to him ; to be con_ 
stantly his companion ; to have his sister 
for her friend; to go with him to her 
own German village; and to her mother's 
grave ! It seemed to Lily that ao other 
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heaven than that which all these condi- 
tions involved could be possible for her 
on this side the grave. And when Miss 
Finch — possessed by the dim sense of a 
secret which as yet she could not fa- 
thom — when Miss Finch scowled upon her, 
ftnd questioned her, and tortured her with 
fresh books, and projected new burthens 
for the poor little fragile shoulders to 
bear during the coming half-year, she! 
thought, with gratitude to God, of George's 
generous love, and felt all lingering doubts 
of conscience as to her right in obeying 
him set at rest. 

" Never think I have been ungrate- 
ful to you," she said to Miss Anne, on 
the morning of the day when she left 
their house for ever. "Don't think I 
shall forget a single kind action you 
have done for me while I live. If I 
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had been stronger I dare say I should have 
been able to like my life very much — but 
I am not strong, and it is a hard thing to 
be weak and go on for ever without any 
love." 

"And will any one love you now, 
clnld?" 

" I . . . I . . . hope so, Miss Anne." 

Miss Finch would have read the whole pro- 
ject of departure upon poor Lily's blushing 
happy face ; but Miss Anne, whatever she 
thought, kept her counsel ; and, upon her 
own responsibility, allowed Fraulein von 
Edelhof to go round to the library for 
some books after dinner. 

" And I am truly thankful for having 
done so ! " she said, fearless of Sarah's 
rage, when the truth of the elopement 
had burst upon them. " It will atone to 
me for a great deal to think I have been 
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an instrument in making two human be- 
ings perfectly happy, and the young man 
hits the darkest eyes and the most graceful 
figure (excepting one!) that I have ever 
seen in my life." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



GOLDEN SANDS. 



Whatever Law's remorse at the time 
for having undesignedly forwarded George's 
love-matters, such feelings were wonder- 
fully softened by the letters that soon 
reached him from the artist. 
. There were no ecstasies in these first 
letters of George's — there was not much 
actual mention of his new-born happiness- 
There was something better: — happiness 
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itself. Every word betrayed it. Love 
had taken up the threads of his disjointed 
life and woven them, for a brief space, 
into harmony. Love had swept away the 
dark remembrance of his first dishonoured 
marriage; had stilled remorse, even for 
the way in which his present good was 
won. 

But be at rest, Reader! the deed 
bore its fruits — the homily will come, 
without parenthetical denunciations of 
mine. Be perfectly easy as to the dura- 
tion of a happiness laid upon such found- 
ations as was this! Perhaps if your life 
or mine had gone against us as George's 
had, we too had snatched at one short- 
lived joy : — we too had lost sight of our- 
selves — ay, of our own guilt even! in 
the first great happiness of being loved 
with an affection so fresh, so unreserved, 
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so stainless even in its very excess of ten- 
derness, as Lily's ! 

" We have been to the villagejwhere she 
lived when she was a child," he wrote to 
Horace. "I can't tell you what I felt 
when I saw her stand beside her mother's 
grave. It is a feeling that, in a slighter de- 
gree, I have had a hundred times before* 
With most women (at least you and I used, 
to settle it so) close companionship brings 
flaws to light : they are less of angels the 
more one knows of them. With Lily the 
nearer I am brought to her the farther off, 
in one way, I feel myself stand. There is- 
an utter purity in her nature — a child-like 
confidence in her religion — a mingling of 
religion itself with every thought and 
feeling of her life — that at times make* 
me tremble. I am not worthy of her, 
Horace ! " And for once in his life 
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Mr Law did not smile over a love rhap- 
sody. 

They went, through the Tyrol, to 
Venice : and in passing through scenes 
already familiar and dear to Greorge, he 
first learnt how suited Lily was for his 
Companion as a painter. I have already 
said that she possessed that rare charm for 
one of her sex — silence. She possessed 
also the capacity, so sweet in a woman, 
of falling at once into the whole life and 
interests of the person she loved. Not 
through equality of intellect, for she was 
not at all intellectual: but through mere 
force of sympathy, the mere simple, sub- 
tle instinct of exceeding love. 

And these two gifts — silence, and a facile, 
emotional nature — are marvellous good ones 
for the wife of an artist, whether painter or 
poet, to possess. Such men are, ordinarily, 
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carried away by mere beauty, and not un- 
frequently discover that where they require 
a sober and genuine sympathy in their art, 
they are afflicted for life with indifference 
or affectation. They get over it, of course, 
and, leaving their wives behind them on 
their next autumn tour, bring back none 
the worse studies and sketches. But their 
life is, in some measure, an incomplete one* 
The sweetest encouragement, the finest in- 
terest of all, is wanting, and the world can 
never quite make up for it. 

And George's simple, vivid nature was 
one upon which anything like cold sym- 
pathy, or untrue enthusiasm, would speci- 
ally have jarred. All the commonest 
beauties of nature — the glow within the 
heart of a field-poppy, the light upon the 
flushed face of a peasant-child, the purple 
bloom of amber-tendrilled grapes, a vapour 
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kissed into sudden red by mountain sunrise, 
— were to him not mere studies of colour or 
effect, but sources of actual and abiding 
pleasure. He felt nature. Her hues, her 
forms, her odours, sank into his very blood, 
and dwelt there — haunting visions, to be 
given back to the world in dreams of co- 
lour. And I don't believe the loveliest wo- 
man that ever lived would have enchained 
Greorge long, had she in the slightest de- 
gree stood between him and his first idol- 
atry. 

But, in her way, Lily could be as fond a 
worshipper as himself. At the times he 
liked best to be silent — the blue of early 
morning, the shadowless silent noon ; best 
loved of all, that short half-hour of sunset, 
when valleys and forests mingle in passion- 
ate softness with the coming twilight, and 
far-off mountain-tops pass from their earthly 
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ruggedness into the spirit-world of colour — 
at all these times she could be as rapt and 
hushed as George himself. Possibly he 
dreamed of the things before him — c she of 
him only ' — but none the less were their 
thoughts in accord. And wandering thus, 
with Lily's hand upon his arm, the bright- 
est days of George's life went by. 

There was from the first so much of sober 
truth, so little of mere idle passion, in their 
regard for each other, that, instead of their 
loye decreasing, it strengthened with every 
hour's fresh companionship. The com- 
mon-places of daily life, which are supposed 
to take off the bloom of most romance, 
never touched theirs. In all that she did 
Lily each day shone fairer to George ; in 
all that she learned of him she hourly grew 
to look up to him and love him more. He 
-was never her slave — as men occasionally 
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are, when the bondage is to last out a brief 
engagement and half a honey-moon — his 
love from the first was worthy of her, and 
of himself too : and so, unlike some women, 
*he had never to mourn over the gradual 
waning of first devotion. Every little at- 
tention of George's was inexpressibly dear 
to her; but she exacted nothing. Before 
they had been abroad a week he absented 
himself for four-and-twenty hours on the 
Rhine, and brought back his sketch-book 
in the evening of the second day with- 
out a word of excuse ; and Lily felt it no 
slight. 

She never wanted to come between him 
and his calling. Her love was too perfect 
to admit of small jealousy or distrust. 
And then, George was so devoted to her ! 
His shortcomings were in outward atten- 
tions only. His love was what the love of 
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such men alone can be — deeper, perhaps, 
from the very knowledge of the wrong that 
he had done to her ! 

He had written to Horace that, at times, 
her fair and guileless nature made him 
fear: he might have feared, too, at the 
excess of his own love for her. Not that 
it was too strong to endure; but too 
tremblingly intense for the lasting happi- 
ness of either. Love that is born of fear, 
that shudders at every breath that may 
bring evil to its object, is, to the full, as 
much an agony as a delight .... but I 
anticipate. 

In these early weeks of their engage- 
ment George forgot the true nature of 
the position in which he stood to Lily, 
and all the bitterness that the world, from 
which they lived so far, must one day 
bring to her. 

VOL.111. 8 
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They remained in Venice till Septem- 
ber, living in the same modest lodgings 
which George had lived in as a bachelor : 
three small rooms these were, at the top 
of what had once been a palace, and so 
scantily furnished that, if they had had 
any friends, they could not have invited 
them to sit down ; but with a balcony 
full of flowers, the murmurs of a canal 
fer beneath, and a grand sweep of distant 
snowy Alps for prospect. 

And their Venice life was one continued 
dream of earthly beatitude to Lily; a 
dream shadowed only by the gloom of 
Janet's face, and her strange incapacity, 
as it seemed to poor Lily, of entering, in 
the smallest degree, into her brother's 
happiness. Every moment of daylight 
George painted in galleries and churches, 
and she was with him ; every evening their 
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gondola bore him away for two or three 
hoars' quiet enjoyment of his meerschaum 
and his dreams upon the lagune, and she 
was with him. 

She knew that it was impossible for 
her ever again to be so entirely his com- 
panion as now ; and on the last evening 
that they spent in Venice a weight that 
she could ill define, and yet felt herself 
powerless to withstand, lay heavy on her 
heart. 

"What a pity it seems to be obliged 
to give up so much happiness, George ! " 
she said to him, as they were gliding 
slowly homeward after sunset. " We 
could have been contented for ever here." 

"Well," answered Rutherford, "shall 
we not be contented everywhere ?" 

" I don't know, George. Sometimes I 
think I have been too happy here, and 
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that the recollection of Venice will utterly 
unfit me for any other life. When I think 
of going home I am half afraid of 
the change — it would be so peaceful 
and nice to live for ever where we 
are." 

" Sacrificing all the duties of life for 
the sake of dreaming in gondolas ! " said 
Janet Rutherford's slow, joyless voice. 
" No, lily. Providence will not be in- 
terfered with by any cowardice of ours. 
What must be, will be." 

" Oh, I know it is only a foolish fancy 
of mine, Janet. Very likely I shall be 
just as fond of Greek Street as I am of 
Venice — every place must be the same to 
me, in reality, with you and George." 

And she touched Miss Rutherford's 
passive hand, kindly, with her own. 

" Yes, every place is the same, Lily — as 
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you will not fail yourself to discover when 
you are older. It is a change in our own 
sinful nature, not a change of outward 
circumstances, that can alone bring us to 
happiness — " 

" I think it is very natural for Lily to 
regret leaving Italy," interrupted George, 
quickly. "Who could say good-bye to 
Venice after such a sunset as this and 
feel no regret? Look over-head, Lily! 
We shall never see colours like those 
from our small windows in Greek 
Street." 

It was, in truth, a glorious evening 
sky— a sky such as only floats over Venice, 
or in dreams. 

The few violet clouds, which hung over 
the horizon before sunset, had gradually 
brightened to ruby, mellowed to gold, 
dissolved into ether; and when the last 
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light faded from the pinnacles of St 
Mark the arch of heaven was stainless : 
unmoved as the silent city over which 
it hung, sapphire-blue as the fair lagune 
into whose breast it sunk so lovingly. 

George and lily had seen Venice under 
all effects, and at all hours, already. Had 
seen her in the first cool red of sunrise ; 
in the languid sleep of noonday; in 
glowing sunsets; in nights, when all 
the sky was white with stars, the waters 
luminous in their unruffled purple; and 
yet both felt that they now, for the first 
time, saw Venice in all the pathos of her 
beauty. 

The plaintive lapping of the tide against 
the walls, the scents from flower-hid 
balconies and melon-laden wharfs, the 
boat-songs dimly dying among marble 
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echoes, all affected them as no sounds or 
odours had ever done before. 

The ghosts of a hundred happy hours 
were around them. They heard dim voices 
from a shore which they should never tread 
again. It was of their own past — their 
sweet, dead, peaceful past — not of Venice, 
that they were taking leave. 

" I know how foolish the fear is, but still 
I can't help feeling that we shall never be 
so peaceful in England as we have been 
here ! " Lily repeated several times that 
evening ; and not all that Rutherford tried 
to say about the future could take her from 
the thought. 

God knows he had cause to share the 
forebodings she was vaguely conscious of 
at returning home ! 

They were not vague to him : they had 
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held firm and cruel possession of him for 
weeks past. Many a time, when' Lily had 
believed him absorbed in his painting, had 
he fearfully brooded over the evils to which 
their return might lead. Many a night, 
when she was dreaming of him in her 
happy childish sleep, had he and Janet 
kept watch together, and talked about the 
future that lay before him. 

The letters which he had lately received 
from Horace on the subject of the new law 
were by no means reassuring. The change 
at present effected was scarcely an amend- 
ment at all. Public opinion seemed fast 
gaining ground against any further reform. 
Unless some strong arm pushed the mea- 
sure forward in the forthcoming session, it 
might dwindle on again for an indefinite 
time in its present contradictory and inef- 
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factual state. He had told Lily their en- 
gagement was to last for a year: he saw 
now it might be protracted any number of 
years. 

Would it be possible — would it even be 
wise — to conceal his secret from her as she 
grew older ? 

How would she bear the truth ? Could she 
love him after discovering the falsehood by 
which he had won her ? When she knew 
her true position towards him, would they 
ever be able to live together in the trust 
and peace which her entire innocence had 
kept them in now ? 

" Never," was Janet's answer to this last 
surmise, as she and George stood together 
beside their window on this last night of 
their stay in Venice. " Never. The only 
thing that makes your life endurable is the 
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child's own ignorance, and when once she 
knows all, her face will condemn you every 
time you look on it! I don't think she 
will leave you, George, but she would never 
live out such a life as you have laid up fot 
her." 

" How will she bear it, then ? " the poor 
fellow cried. " You tell me, and I begin 
to feel, that some day she must know all. 
How is she to bear it, Janet ? " 

"As we all bear the effects of evil-do- 
ing, Greorge, — with suffering and misery. 
Punishment falls as much on the innocent 
as on the guilty, you know. The very 
babe on its mother's breast was not spared 
in the doom of the sinful cities." 

" I have half a mind to change now," he 
said slowly, looking up at the starlit sky, 
and without listening to Janet's last words. 
"I might get work enough in Italy to 
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suffice for us all . . . away from England 
there will be less chance of my being be- 
trayed to her — " 

" And you would be happy in giving up 
all your other aims in life, George ? You 
who have so often said that your ambition 
could never sink into a mere soft dream 
over dead men's works — that the zest of 
your studies lies in their being studies, 
means towards the great end of your life — 
you would be happier by renouncing every- 
thing in order to shrink a little longer from 
the light ? Don't give way to that sugges- 
tion of evil, George — don't think you 
will make up for one broken duty by 
abandoning another ! The will of Heaven 
will come upon you alike in Italy or 
England." 

" And on her, Janet. I could bear any 
misery-any punishment but hers." 
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" Any punishment, in short, but the one 
God destines for you." 

" You are very hard, Janet." 

" I try to be very truthful, George. I 
try to bring you — now that you have 
awakened out of your first sleep — to see 
the horrors of the precipice you are stand- 
ing over. The child's own forebodings of 
coming evil are only too full of meaning. 
We should not turn it aside by remaining 
abroad, but we are walking full on to it in 
our return to England. I have long felt 
that. We are in a strait where no good 
can come by any thinking or wisdom of 
our own." 

Janet Rutherford's heart was not as harsh 
as her words. She felt all George's trials 
bitterly. She already liked Lily better than 
she had ever thought or wished to do. 
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She only expressed the real conviction of 
her own gloomy faith as to the immut- 
ability of punishment, and the hopelessness 
of struggling under any predestined ill. 
As Greorge had sinned in his love, by his 
love he should suffer. She believed in 
direct sharp chastisements, and would have 
considered it a sin against Providence to 
attempt to lighten them. 

" Grood night, George," she said, as he 
still stood silently gazing out at the night. 
"It is midnight already. You had better 
try to get some rest. We must start at day- 
break, and thinking can do you no good." 

No, it could do him no good. He felt 
that well, and yet he lingered on. He 
had stood here many a summer's night 
with Lily, looking across the moonlit city 
towards the Alps, as he did now. 
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Would he ever know hours of peaceful 
love like those again ? Were Janet's dark 
prophecies to be fulfilled indeed ? Was all 
the joy to be crushed out of his life for 
ever, now when he had newly discovered 
how deliciously sweet the cup of life might 
taste ? 

" George ! " whispered a loving voice 
close beside him; "dear George — don't 
be vexed with me for staying up so 
late ! I wanted to look out alone with 
you once more — and to ask you " — here 
a soft little hand stole timidly round 
his neck — "to ask you not to think 
again of what I said about leaving Venice. 
I didn't mean it really, George! All 
places will be the same to me with 
you." 

The innocent caress, the happy, fresh 
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young voice, fell on his heart like dew. 
Could any punishment be hard — could 
any life be bitter — while Lily's love re- 
mained to him ? 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



A REHABILITATION. 



I have already said that Mrs Ruther- 
ford did not utterly sink in social esti- 
mation by her separation from George ; 
also that in the wandering Bohemian 
life to which she subsequently took she 
still adhered to some such outward and 
visible forms as kept her just within the 
ver£e — the very far and shadowy verge 
— of conventional respectability. 
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I don't mean that her old friends, 
such as Lady Caroline Withers and clique, 
would have looked at . her had they 
chanced to meet her walking in the 
street (indeed she received more than 
one awful letter of remonstrance and 
warning from these ladies, when at dif- 
ferent times she applied to them for as- 
sistance) ; but I do mean that, if they had 
regarded her as really lost, they would 
never all have recanted their opinions 
so readily, merely because one rather 
mad, but very rich, old woman took it 
into her head to have Laura Bellayne for 
a companion, and take Laura Bellayne 
once more into the light of the first 
society — whether the first society chose 
it or not. People don't, now-a-days, 
call evil good, and good evil, in this 

yoL. III. 9 
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unprincipled kind of way. It must have 
been a knowledge of some real intrinsic 
worth in Laura herself, or a latent re- 
morse for the injustice they had formerly 
done her, which made her old friends 
receive her so kindly, when the Dowager 
Countess of Cravenhurst brought her back 
under their notice. 

It occurred thus. 

Laura, whose finances were in an aw- 
fully low state, the two thousand pounds 
nearly all squandered, happened to be 
walking one day through the Temple in 
Paris, looking out for a second-hand silk 
dress, of a colour likely to suit her, when 
she ran over a very small, shabby, and 
ferociously ugly old woman, who was 
cheapening bird-cages at one of the smaller 
stalls. 

Mrs Rutherford asked pardon in her 
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usual polite way, but in English: then 
she stooped, and picking up an extremely 
filthy white feather, which had fallen 
from the old lady's hand, presented it 
to her with deference. 

" Parlez vous Anglais ? " said the old 
woman, fiercely. 

" Mais je suis Anglaise, moi ! " answered 
Laura, in her sweetest manner. Could 
she be of any assistance to Madame ? 
Nothing in the world would afford her 
such delight. 

" Tell him I'll not give him a sou 
more than eight francs for both cages," 
cried the old woman, with flashing eyes. 
" And I'll have the seed-box in or not 
buy." 

Six francs would be ample, Laura said, 
scrutinizing the rusty cages with as much 
care as though they had been caskets of 
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court-jewels, — ample, more than sufficient, 
for two wire cages de rencontre ; she should 
not think of offering more than five francs 
and a half at first ; and forthwith, in her 
voluble French, she opened the usual 
battery of expostulation, entreaty, re- 
monstrance, and cajolery, which precedes 
the conclusion of all bargains made in 
the Temple; and finally, after a length- 
ened resistance, succeeded in forcing the 
old Jew dealer to give way. 

" Can I carry them for you ? v she 
asked humbly, as she counted the change 
into the hand of her new acquaintance. 
"It would be a real pleasure — no trouble." 

The old woman eyed her sharply, then 
declined, and walked off; a cage in each 
hand. 

But Laura followed, and again begged 
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to be allowed to assist ; and she did 
assist, in making more bargains, and in 
purchasing more rubbish, and finally was 
told by the Countess of Cravenhurst that 
she might call at her hotel — Rue de 
Rivoli — on the following morning. 

Yes, Reader, this little old woman, in 
a rusty black silk, and with the face 
of a jaundiced monkey — this little old 
woman, who would bargain for old bird- 
cages and then walk with them in her 
two hands the entire length of the 
Temple, was that wealthy Countess of 
Cravenhurst to whose slight peculiarities 
of choice a kindly world proved after- 
wards so indulgent. 

When Laura called upon her in her 
splendid hotel next morning she accosted 
her thus : — 
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"Stand straight before me here — don't 
tell falsehoods, and perhaps I shall do you 
a service. What is your name ? " 

Laura felt, instinctively, that truth was 
her game; and answered boldly, "Laura 
Rutherford." 

"It is not. You are Laura Bellayne. 
I remember you when you lived with a 
woman called Withers, and made eyes 
at my great-nephew, Dicewood — don't 
tell falsehoods to me." 

" I am Laura Rutherford now," whim- 
pered Laura. " I married Rutherford — the 
artist — and — " 

" Go on ! ran away from him." 

" Never ! " cried Laura, with exultation. 
"I did not suit him, poor fellow. Like 
all geniuses he was not adapted for domes- 
tic life, and — we parted ! " 

" And what have you done since ? " 
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"I have resided with friends," said 
Laura, demurely. 

" Then why were you walking in the 
Temple, with your bonnet off your head 
and your eyelids painted ? Don't answer me 
— I see through you. Don't act — I am not 
in the humour for it. You may act if I 
take you, and want to be diverted, but 
not now. I won't have it. Have you any 
money ? " 

" Very little," Laura answered. 

" Do you want to live honestly ? " 

" Yes — " hesitatingly. 

For once in her life Mrs Rutherford was 
at a loss. She could pretend nothing. 
She was afraid equally to speak the truth 
or the untruth before this horrible old 
woman who knew so much of her. 

" Well, if you do, I will make you an 
offer. Come and be my companion." 
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"Oh, my lady!— " 

" Don't speak, and don't turn up your 
eyes at me, Miss Bellayne! You are not 
grateful, and you are not surprised. You 
knew who I was in the Temple, and you 
knocked against me on purpose. You 
played up to what you thought my weak 
point in helping me to buy all that 
rubbish, and you come here now hoping 
I should take you into my service. Well, 
I will. You shall be my companion." 

" My lady ! " 

u You are a disreputable person — but you 
cannot hurt me. Your husband acted 
right in turning you off — I know all 
about it — and Dicewood acted .... like 
what he is! in refusing to fight your 
battles." 

" Oh, I swear ! " cried out Laura, her 
face crimson — " I swear that — " 
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" You swear ! " said the old woman, 
silencing her with a look. " You swear. 
Bah! Don't defend yourself to me. I 
know you — but, as I said, I shall take you. 
I am sick of good companions. I have 
had dozens of them — they nauseate me. 
I belong to a past generation — wickedness 
amuses me. I shall give you a hundred 
pounds the first year, and two the next, if 
you divert me well. I shall take you out 
with me, and people will receive you. You 
may do anything you like at the hours I 
don't want you, but you shall have no 
followers inside the house, and if you steal 
a pin I shall dismiss you. Go home for 
your clothes, if you have any, and at ten 
this evening come into my drawing-room 
and sing." 

All of which Laura did. A room-fill 
of distinguished personages, both English 
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and foreign, witnessing her restoration to 
the world that very night. 

It was in the Countess of Cravenhurst's 
carriage that Sir John Pinniger and poor 
George had descried her upon the cliff at 
Brighton ; and from that time till the pre- 
sent she had remained faithful to her 
mistress. 

Yes, faithful to the compact made. She 
had amused; she had not robbed her. 
And her mistress wanted no more. 

" Don't whine over me," this charming 
old person said once when she was taken 
suddenly sick, and Laura thought it was 
her duty to try to cry. u Don't come 
near me — don't touch me — I loathe you ! " 
And during all her illness she never once 
suffered her companion to enter her sick- 
room. 

Laura was not in the least aggrieved; 
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indeed, she enjoyed the freedom immensely; 
but the incident showed her with remark- 
able clearness the position in which she 
stood towards her employer. 

In health, her spiteful mimicries, her 
incessant liveliness, her well-seasoned sto- 
ries, had been specially tasteful to the old, 
wearied, worn-out woman of the world. 
In sickness the very sound of her voice 
made her shudder. 

There was one place, even in this wo- 
man's heart — one chamber, even in this 
temple of Belial — from which she was 
shut put. 

" Tant mieux ! " thought Mrs Ruther- 
ford to herself. " She need not fear my 
tears again. We understand each other 
to perfection." 

And when the old Countess got better, 
lost the vague compunction into which the 
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shadow of death for a space had frightened 
her, Laura's stories, and Laura herself, 
came mightily into favour again; and a 
poor relation, but honest creature, who 
had nursed the old woman in her sickness, 
was told, frigidly, she might go home. 

" We'll go to Spa, my dear," the Count- 
ess announced to Laura one morning, 
when she had got sick to death after 
three weeks of one of her own country- 
houses. " The mountain air always does 
me good, and the gambling amuses me. 
But mind it's a scandalous place, and I 
will not have you talked about there. If 
you get yourself talked about, I shall dis- 
miss you." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SHADOWS DEEPEN. 

This was early in September. One 
month later the Rutherfords and Lily 
arrived at Spa on their way home from 
Italy, George wanted to see his old 
haunts in the Ardennes, he said, wanted to 
make some forest studies while the gold 
was still upon the trees. They would 
spend October in Spa, instead of returning, 
as they had planned, to London, 
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I suspect it was the old, nervous feeling 
ever growing upon him, the shadow 
deepening as he returned to the world 
of men, which made George even yet 
seek delay. 

During their homeward journey he had 
guarded Lily with the most jealous care ; 
had refused to dine at table-d'h6tes, had 
bidden her and Janet never make any 
chance acquaintance, never speak to any 
fellow-traveller ; — and now, as we usually 
do when we would cheat fate, he had 
himself brought her face to face with 
the danger he feared ; had brought her 
into the small village which held Laura 
Bellayne, instead of taking her to the great 
uncaring, unseeing solitude — London. 

They were scarcely settled, however, 
before George felt that he had acted un- 
wisely. He was ignorant of the fearful 
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enemy from whom only a street's length 
held them, but he found that Spa was crowd- 
ed with English people, and he knew that 
any day he might be accidentally recog- 
nized — and his secret conveyed to Lily in 
a word. 

He was miserable at every look bestow- 
ed upon her fair little face when they 
walked abroad ; when they were at home 
he started at every chance step he heard 
upon the stair. He grew paler and thin- 
ner. His nights were sleepless — his rest- 
less days unemployed ; for although Lily, 
in her unconsciousness, constantly urged 
him to go out and sketch as he had used 
to do, the vague dread of what might 
happen in his absence kept him chained to 
her side. 

" If it is so now, what will all my foture 
life be?" he thought. 
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He looked round upon the persons who 
surrounded him in Spa. He saw profes- 
sional gamblers, notorious evil livers of 
every class — all received by their own 
world, all apparently on the most perfectly 
good terms with their own conscience; 
while he with his one error (his sin so like 
a virtue !) lived like a felon shirking fifom 
the law, and with the very desolation of 
iniquity upon his soul. 

He looked round and saw women — 
foreigners and English women — dressed, 
jeweled, crinolined ; admiration-seeking, 
excitement-seeking wives ; careless, unlov- 
ing mothers ; but within the pale of so- 
ciety. And he thought of his darling, his 
pure-faced Lily, whom, did these women 
but know her story, each and all of them, 
with self-righteous tongues, would be ready 
to brand as excommunicate. And his 
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own false position made him think the 
whole world false. 

Those who are themselves safely placed 
can see that society must obey broad prin- 
ciples of right and wrong ; just as nature 
obeys one inflexible order which, good 
for the whole, is utterly remorseless to 
individual suffering. 

But George could not think of general 
principles; or, at all events, derive the 
slightest relief from such consideration. 
He could only writhe under the tangible, 
living injustice, as it seemed to him, of his 
own punishment; could only brood over 
the unmerited shame which, a too true 
foreboding told him, was each day coming 
nearer to his beloved. 

We see, of course, that he compared the 
worst individuals of one class with the 
exceptional few of another when he liken- 
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ed the world of Spa to himself and Lily. 
The frequenters of a foreign watering- 
place being about [as true types of social 
virtues in general, as were he and his poor 
little companion of the class who ordin- 
arily cast such virtues aside. 

The sophism was natural in his posi- 
tion ; and, true or false, it gave him scant 
comfort, Reader ! "In the eyes of God 
my Lily stands higher than any bedizened 
woman here," he would say to himself a 
dozen times a day. And still the know- 
ledge of how she must stand in the eyes of 
men and women made him none the less 
miserable. 

He grew moody and constrained even 
with her. With his sister he was at times 
harshly impatient as he had never been 
to her in his life before. Probably the 
presence of any third person at this miser- 
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able time would have irritated him 
equally ; but it seemed to. him then that 
he could have borne any kind of reproof, 
or warning, or reproach, better than poor 
Janet's silent gloomy face. She looked 
30 ready for any kind of misery; so 
horribly resigned ; so thoroughly fitted and 
armed for every description of coming evil. 
If — forgetting himself and his own 
thoughts — he sometimes cheered a little 
under the sunshine of Lily's happy voice 
&nd glad young laugh, Janet's face, look- 
ing up from her sewing or her book, was 
ever ready to call back to him the sword 
above his head. If he was in his usual 
despondent mood, Janet's face was always 
ready to confirm and strengthen him in 
his despondency. The sight of her books 
— those good little biographies and re- 
cords of ' experiences,' which were the salt 
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of her life — the sound of her voice, as she 
read from them aloud morning and night 
to Lily — all about her, conspired to tor- 
ture him. 

As in bodily fever we loathe some face 
that has been dearest and most familiar, 
George, in his far worse fever of the mind, 
seemed to writhe under the continued pre- 
sence of his sister, good and faithful to him 
though she had been. He felt as though 
something less good, and less resigned, 
and less wrapt up in him and in his 
wretchedness, would not have weighed on 
him so horribly. 

" I am sure you are not well," Lily said 
to him one night, when, after a length- 
ened course of reading, Janet had retired 
to her own room, and Rutherford, reduced 
as usual to half-sullen silence, was seated 
alone beside the open window. "Your 
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forehead burns like fire, and your hands 
are so cold, dear George ! " 

" Oh, I am well enough," he answered ; 
u as well as I shall ever feel while all this 
is going on. I am thinking . . * . sit down 
by me, Lily ! not so, darling — here, beside 
me, where I can look into your face • . « it 
does me good ! Lily, do you know what I 
am thinking ? " 

"What, George?" 

" That there is a great deal of truth in 
all that American woman was saying last 
night. Whatever is said against her, I 
maintain that she has thought deeply upon 
our social miseries and their causes — " 

" George ! " interrupted Lily, her face 
flushing up, " you don't mean that you 
uphold that dreadful Mrs Blundell or any 
of her doctrines ? I will never believe it 
of you ! " 
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Mrs Blundell was an American lady, of 
the very strongest mind and freest opin- 
ions, who, at that particular time, hap- 
pened to be giving lectures in Spa: and 
George, the evening before, at an hour 
when he knew that Lily must be safe — 
had gone to hear her. 

In former times his disgust for such a 
woman would not have let him listen to 
her or to her opinions for a moment. 
But now, like a sick man, he was inter- 
ested in all that bore upon his own 
complaint. And Mrs Blundell's theme 
was marriage ; towards which institution 
she cherished feelings of the most conspi- 
cuous and virulent malignity. 

" Extremely amusing " people pro- 
nounced her lectures to be. 
. She sneered, certainly, at all the best 
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things of our common nature ; the 
sanctity of households, the purity of 
household love. Sneered at men's pro* 
mises which should last a life ; at women, 
who, under all wrongs, could remaio. 
faithful to their own nature, and to the 
hand that smote them. She dragged 
down to her own level every noble and 
self-sacrificing affection; desecrated every 
place that the human heart has held 
holy since the world began; and set up 
in their stead a creed to which, if it had 
not been clothed in the language of trans- 
atlantic mysticism, no refined assemblage 
of persons could have borne to listen. 

But then Mrs Blundell was clever. She 
was something better — she wassiew. 

The doctrines of New York emancipa- 
tion alternated pleasantly with the exr 
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citements of rouge et noir, and the mono- 
tony of the balls. For a whole fortnight 
Mrs Blundell had had a run. 

" I will never believe it of you, George!" 
Lily repeated, warmly. " Janet says 
only gamblers and Papists would let her 
have the use of the rooms at all — she 
holds such dreadful opinions ! " 

" Dreadful opinions, compared to Janet's, 
that is to say." 

" No, George, dreadful and wicked in 
themselves. Why, she talks against love, 
and against married life, and everything 
that's good in the world. I know it 
from what you repeated yourself, and 
yet you say you hold with her ! " 

" Not in everything, Lily. There was 
truth in much she said against the in- 
justice of our marriage laws. I think that." 

" What injustice is there ? " cried Lily 
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Energetically — more energetically than 
was at all her custom; for another of 
her rare' virtues was that she never tried to 
argue. "What injustice is there in mar- 
riage, I should like to know, George ? " 

" Its duration," answered George, short- 
ly. " No human tie should be eternal that 
human passion has the power to dishon- 
our." 

"Oh, George, how you speak!" she cried, 
half in tears. " Shall you wish me less 
bound to you when I am your wife ? Are 
you growing tired of me already ? " 

"I wish you were bound to me by ties 
neither heaven nor earth could break I " he 
answered, passionately catching her to his 
breast. " Forgive me, Lily, my love — my 
darling — and pity me, for I am miser- 
able!" 

Without -the faintest glimmer of the 
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truth breaking upon her, as it might well 
have done, from George's words, Lily 
strove to cheer him ; and kneeling down 
by his side began to talk, with the simple 
tact that love had taught her, of all the 
things that she knew carried him most from 
his own thoughts ; their past happy sum* 
mer, the winter of work that was before 
him. 

But, strangely enough, she touched the 
wrong string again — the string whose 
slightest vibration could now make George's 
nerves thrill with such exquisite torture. 

After telling him that he had not yet 
made one of the forest studies for which he 
came to Spa, and that she should insist up- 
on his starting off to the woods on the first 
sunny k morning, she added, half in jest, — • 
" And I will be quite sure not to run into 
any danger in your absence. Do you 
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know, George, I think some of the people 
here have an odd sort of feeling about me 
already — " George started as if he had 
been stung. " Perhaps it is because I keep 
so much to the house that when I do go 
out they think there is something suspicious 
in the proceeding, but last Sunday — you 
remember, you would not go to church 
with me ? " 

"Yes." 

" And as nothing will ever persuade Ja* 
net to enter a church that serves for Protest- 
ants and Catholics too, I had to go alone. 
Well, when I got to the chapel, I walked 
in, with every one else, and the door-keeper 
gave me a place near the pulpit, beside 
some other English ladies. At first they 
took no notice of me, but when I threw up 
my veil, one of them looked hard at me, 
and then whispered to the others, and- then 
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they all looked at me in such an odd way, 
George ! and at last, after a good deal of 
whispering, they got up, and moved to the 
other side of the chapel. I dare say it had 
nothing really to do with me, but it was 
unpleasant, because it made everybody look 
at me." 

George's face had grown dark with pas- 
sion as he listened, but in that waning 
light Lily never saw it, nor how his lips 
trembled as he stammered out some an- 
swer which he intended should sound in- 
different. That their history was known 
he felt as sure as though he had himself 
heard it told by a hundred tongues. Who 
had found them out ? Who betrayed them ? 
What danger at that very moment might 
be at hand? — ready, without a moment's 
warning, to burst over Lily ! 

" I was sorry it happened," broke in 
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her happy, unconscious voice ; "for it 
gives me an awkward feeling about going 
there again — and you know I like the 
English service better than any other. 
Won't you come with me next time,. 
George ? " 

No : he was not in a church-going mood,, 
he answered shortly. 

" Well, then, I shall go to the Catholic 
parish church," said Lily. " I can pray 
as well there as in our own, and it is so 
large and crowded one stranger will never 
be noticed in it by anybody. The church 
of England is so small — " 

" So small ! " echoed Rutherford, bitr 
terly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MRS RUTHERFORD ACTS FROM A SENSE 
OF DUTY. 

The next morning shone out warm and 
tranquil ; and, in spite of George's gloomy 
forebodings, he looked out with some- 
thing of his old longing towards the wide 
expanse of forest, which from their win- 
dow could be seen, shining in its russet 
gold, through one of the rugged defiles of 
the Ardennes. 

" What effects of light and shadow there 
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will be among the woods to-day ! " he said, 
half to himself, as he gazed. 

" Effects that you shall enjoy," added 
Lily, who as usual had been silently 
watching beside him. "lam not strong 
enough to walk as far as you like, so I'll 
stay at home, and finish Janet's work for 
her, while you both go out for a long day's 
sketching. You have not made one study 
in the forests yet — and this fine October 
weather will not last for ever." 

" It matters little," said Janet. " There 
will be other autumns for George to paint 
in — besides this one that he has lost." 

" But not autumns in the Ardennes, 
Janet ! Do go, George. I know it will do 
you good to be out-of-doors all day, and it 
would make me quite happy to see you 
come back looking better. To please 
me, go." 
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George refused ; then hesitated ; and at 
last gave way. 

" You are sure you don't want to go 
out ?" he remarked, while lily was getting 
ready his sketching materials. " I don't 
like to think of your being alone so many 
hours — let Janet stay with you." 

" Poor Janet wants one of her old long 
walks as much as you do," said Lily, with 
a smile. She knew George's real meaning 
was, i Don't go out in my absence' — "I 
shall quite enjoy my quiet day of work 
alone, and shall not expect to see you 
back till evening. Mind you don't let him 
return early on my account, Janet. I 
shall think of you eating your dry bread 
and grapes in the forest while I am having 
my dinner at home, and shall feel perfectly 
selfish and satisfied with my own superior 
comfort." 
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I don't know what feeling prompted 
Miss Rutherford to make so unwonted a de- 
monstration of affection, but before depart- 
ing she actually kissed Idly twice ; and, 
when they were passing beneath the house, 
looked up and nodded kindly to the bright 
little face that was smiling upon them 
from the open window. " Poor Janet," 
thought Lily, u how I wish I could make 
her smile oftener! — how I wish I could make 
her feel what a delightful thing it is only to 
live!" And then, after watching George 
until he had disappeared among the sha- 
dows of the wooded hill-side, she drew a 
low chair to the window and sat down, 
singing, to her work. Long afterwards 
she remembered how happy she was on. 
that last morning of her peace ! — how mer- 
rily and like a child she sang 1 

Nearly at the same hour the Countess 
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of Cravenhurst and her companion were 
returning from their morning's tour of 
the springs; and other eyes than Lily's 
had, unseen, watched George as he left 
the town. 

Laura had already heard of Rutherford 
and his sister being in Spa; had heard 
the rumours too that English suspicion 
was already setting afloat with regard to 
Lily. This was her first actual sight of 
her husband's face; and about as much 
emotion as she was capable of touched her 
heart when she saw him. 

" He looks pale and ill," she mused. 
" What does it mean ? If the girl is as 
handsome as they say, why does he look 
so miserable ? " 

Mrs Rutherford thought, pondered, plan- 
ned; and, at two that afternoon, asked 
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leave of her benefactress to go out 
alone. 

" You are bent upon some wickedness, 
I know," was the gracious reply ; " but you 
may go. And remember the first word 
I hear about your doings I shall dismiss 
you. You have not put on that white 
bonnet and radiant look for nothing." 

Laura smiled good-humouredly in reply ; 
tripped cheerfully down the hotel stairs; 
and in another minute was standing at the 
door of George's house. She had already 
found out from the arrival-list where he 
lodged. 

" Mademoiselle ? Oh, yes, Mademoiselle 
was at home : numero 20," answered the 
concierge. 

" And alone?" 

"Yes. Monsieur and his sister had 
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started early to be away all day. Would 
Madame mount ? " 

Madame mounted ; but not quite with 
her accustomed speed. She longed for the 
coming scene. It was to her very heart. 
She knew that, to the life, she could per- 
form the part of the stern and injured 
wife. Beforehand she had tasted the full 
relish — the delicious sweetness of, for once, 
being able to trample upon a woman who, 
according to the world's judgments, was 
standing in a lower position than her 
own. But still she faltered. What if 
George should return and find her there ? 
She could, unshrinking, meet any other 
human being upon earth — but not him. 

While she still hesitated she reached 
the third floor — and found herself opposite 
the numero 20 to which she had been 
directed. 
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" Entrez" cried Lily's voice, in answer 
to her knock; and at the sound all Mrs 
Rutherford's nerve returned. She could 
detect youth and happiness; she could 
realize the beauty of which report had 
already told [her so hatefully much, from 
the first word uttered by that fresh young 
voice ; and without hesitating another se- 
cond, she opened the door and walked in. 

Lily, who was still sitting, working, be- 
side the window, jumped up, startled* 
She had expected to see one of the house- 
servants ; and blushed crimson before this 
grandly-attired lady, who surveyed her 
with such extraordinary attention. 

" Pardon — Madame ! " she began, in 
French. 

"I believe I have made no mistake,'* 
interrupted Laura, in English. "I be- 
lieve this is Mr Rutherford's apartment." 
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" Oh, yes," answered Lily, growing 
composed in a moment at the thought 
that her visitor was a friend of George's. 
" Mr Rutherford and Janet have gone out 
to the woods sketching, and will not be 
back till evening — pray be seated." 

And, with her childish grace, she offered 
a chair to Laura. 

Mrs Rutherford, for, I should say, the 
first time in her life, was silenced. Not 
Lily's beauty only, but her extreme 
youth, her utter purity of expression* 
the unmistakable innocence of her whole 
fece, occasioned this unwonted sensation. 
If the girl had been in the least degree 
what Laura pictured a woman in such 
a position must be, she could have acted 
her pre-arranged part without failing in a 
word ; but when she saw to what a rival 
George had given the love dishonoured by 
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herself, her presence of mind did, for 
some few minutes, forsake her. 

" Mr Rutherford is out," she repeated, 
mechanically. 

" Yes," said Lily, watching with sur- 
prise the expression of her visitor's face ; 
" they are both from home, -but I am de- 
lighted to receive any friend of Mr Ruther- 
ford's in his absence. Will you not sit 
down ? It is very pleasant by this open 
window. Beyond those hills that you see, 
far away to the right, are the woods 
where George .... where Mr Rutherford 
... is gone. They wished me to go, 
too, but I am not strong enough to take 
such walks as he and Janet like." 

Laura seated herself without speaking. 
A new idea was flashing across her, while 
she listened silently to Lily's unconscious 
words. This girl was guiltless of all that 
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the Spa world had so quietly laid to her 
charge. This girl was not rehearsing the 
stage simplicity which Laura had herself 
represented so many scores of times with 
Buch effect. She was too well versed in 
every assumption of innocence not to 
recognize the rare existence of the thing 
itself. That smooth child's cheek, those 
candid lustrous eyes, were virgin to all 
falsehood. Whatever might be the love 
existing between her and George, she at 
least was ignorant of the history of his 
former life. One of the instincts which 
in Laura so rarely erred, made her feel 
positively assured of this. The direction 
in which her own blow should fall, 
with crudest certainty, she had yet to 
learn. 

"Mr Rutherford told me he had no 
friends in Spa," Lily again went on. 
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" He will be surprised to hear that he has 
had a visitor. But perhaps your visit 
is to Janet?" she added, as Laura still 
did not answer. " You know, of course, 
that George's eldest sister is now living 
with him?" 

" Yes, I know it," said Mrs Rutherford, 
with a short laugh ; " but my visit is not 
to her. My visit is to you — and my name 
is Laura Bellayne." 

The test, if she meant it to be one, 
was perfect. Lily neither changed colour 
nor showed any other emotion than that 
of slight surprise. "I am much obliged 
to you for coming to see me," she remark- 
ed, with a smile ; " but I certainly never 
heard your name before in my life." 

" Are you sure of that ? " 

Yes, Lily was sure ; — but then she knew 
so very few of Mr Rutherford's friends as yet. 
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" Laura Bellayne, before I married," 
proceeded Mrs Rutherford; her voice 
perfectly recovering from its first slight 
tremor. "It is a name you should 
know." 

" I am certain George never mentioned 
it," Lily persisted ; " quite certain. He 
talks very little to me of his former life." 

" No doubt," said Laura quickly ; " he 
has, of course, enough in his present one 
to make him forget it! Pray how long 
is it since you first left England ? " 

" We started for the Rhine in June," 
Lily answered ; "and have passed all the 
summer in Venice. Such a beautiful sum- 
mer it has been ! — we used to have such 
delightful days, working by George's side 
while he painted in the different gal- 
leries." 

"Ah! you are fond of needle- work,'* 
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remarked Laura— she was gaining time, 
while she planned the coming attack — " it 
is a great resource." And she took up 
the work which, in her confusion, Lily 
had thrown down upon the table. 

" Oh, don't look at that, please," cried 
the girl, her face reddening with shame all 
over (it was something for George, poor 
child ! an unfinished wristband, stolen in 
his absence from Janet's work-basket). 
•"It is not worth looking at — it is some- 
thing I am just finishing for Janet — please 
give it me." 

"Does Miss Rutherford wear sleeves 
like these ? She must have changed her 
style of dress of late I should say." 

" It is something she is working for 
George — for Mr Rutherford, I mean — and 
I thought it would please her to find 
it finished. I shall put it back, you 
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.see, and Mr Rutherford won't know which 
of us made it for him." 

Her innocent, girlish shyness irritated 
Laura horribly. 

" There is nothing to look so shocked 
about in stitching a wristband, I should 
think," she cried, "considering the posi- 
tion in which you and Mr Rutherford 
stand to eacli other." 

" Oh, I did not know — " faltered Lily, 
with downcast burning face. "I never 
ihought George had spoken of our engage- 
ment. I had no'idea that you had heard 
of it." 

"Your engagement!" repeated Laura; 
and she felt that her lips quivered as she 
brought out that word. "Your engage- 
ment — to George Rutherford ! " 

" He does not wish it spoken of — I only 
mentioned it because I thought you seemed 
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to know. It may be a year, or even two,, 
before — before — something occurs which 
will enable him to marry me, and, in tho 
mean time, George prefers that it should 
be kept quite quietly among ourselves. 
Perhaps you will, kindly, not mention, 
anything that I have said to you this 
morning ? " 

" Madam ! " cried out Laura, starting 
up, and with rage kindling in every fea- 
ture of her face, " do you know whom 
you are speaking to ? " 

She was not acting now — one genuine 
passion was aroused, even in her. A min- 
ute before and she had vaguely pitied 
Lily's girlish face; she could, with her 
own hands, have torn away its beauty 
now. Youth, grace, sweetness, these were 
not enough. Her rival was to have a 
stronger hold than all these fleeting ones 
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upon George's heart. He meant to wait 
for her till he had gained his freedom. 
When she, Laura, old, and loveless, and 
homeless, should bear his name no longer, 
this girl would be George's wife and the 
mother of his children . . . the children 
whose arms might have held her right had 
any such good gifts fallen to her miserable 
lot ! . . [I doubt if anything would have 
kept Laura Bellayne right; and in her 
cooler hours she hated children. But at 
that moment she felt she would have been 
the best mother that ever lived ; and but 
for her rage would have cried . . yes, 
have shed actual tears !] 

" Do you know whom you are speaking 
to ? " she repeated. 

" Mrs Bellayne," faltered Lily, in a 
scared voice, " I believe you said — " 

"I am j Mrs Rutherford," cried out 
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Laura. " I am George Rutherford's wife ! — 
the unhappy woman he abandoned before 
he took you — " 

" Not George — not my George ! " broke 
from between Lily's lips ; but in that mo- 
ment they had become cold and white as 
stone. "I am to be George's wife ... I 
will hear nothing of his past life from any 
one but him . ." 

"You are to be his wife, are you?" 
cried Laura, with a mocking laugh. " He 
means to add bigamy, then, to his list of 
other trifling eccentricities ? It is a crime 
the law visits, you are aware. If Ruther- 
ford marries you, Madam, if he places a 
duplicate ring upon your finger to this one, 
which four years ago he placed at the altar 
upon mine, he will be committing a 
felony ! It is well, in such matters, to call 
things by their proper names ! " And, 
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drawing off her glove, she held out her un- 
trembling left hand full before Lily's eyes. 

With a sort of cry — half sob, half en- 
treaty — the poor child mechanically bent 
forward to look at it ; and as she did so a 
horrible spasm of agony thrilled through 
her heart. A thousand vague words, a 
thousand dark hints of George's, stood out 
at once before her brain, as in a sudden 
glare of scorching light, and bore witness 
to the truth. This woman was George's 
wife. 

"You don't seem much shocked!" re- 
marked Laura. "I should say you had a 
very good notion of your position before 
I enlightened you." 

She had expected passionate words, 
anger, selfish fears, from her unhappy 
jrival. These rigidly silent lips, this 
face of acquiescing anguish, were not 
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the triumphs she had coveted. " Mr 
Rutherford has imbued you with his own 
principles, no doubt," she continued. 
" You think as lightly as he does of the 
common decencies of life." 

"Don't speak against George — don't 
say one word against him ! " cried Lily, 
the blood rushing fiercely back into her 
wan face. " He has not a thought but 
what is good and noble. I will not be- 
lieve that he ever abandoned you ! " 

" Facts are stubborn things," remarked 
Laura, coldly, and holding up her hand 
again. "A hundred witnesses were pre- 
sent at our marriage, a thousand can 
testify to his having deserted me — " 

"And tens of thousands would never 

make me believe that he did so wrongly ! " 

cried out Lily, clasping her poor cold 

hands tightly together upon her side, but 
vol. in. 12 
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still, with wonderful effort, speaking 
firmly. "If George left you — you de- 
served it. You were false to him. George 
never did any base action in his life." 

" I thought he pretended to be free to 
marry you." 

" He . . . he . . . never told me that he 
was free!" answered Lily, with that 
marvellous, instinctive self-renunciation 
of which such women alone are capable. 
" If I chose to be engaged to him on such 
terms as he could offer, the blame was 
mine." And she looked fixedly into her 
persecutor's merciless eyes. 

Laura was not deceived. She read the 
girl's agonized face too truly not to see 
how well the blow had struck home. But 
she was amazed : for the moment, silent 
with amazement. This love that, in its 
first bitterness of despair, could pass out of 
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self and think only of another ; this love 
that could accept undeserved shame but 
to screen him who had betrayed it; this 
love so strong in its very hour of utmost 
weakness, awakened some dim echo, even 
in the world-hardened spirit of Laura 
Bellayne. If she could so have loved him, 
would not an honest life with Ruther- 
ford have been sweeter than all the ex- 
citements, triumphs, toilettes, Lord Dice- 
woods, for which she had sacrificed 
him? 

"flfell, it was too late now. And, after 
all, life did not flow so badly with her. 
She had a salary of two hundred a year, 
and a back entrance into the world still; 
even after her two years' experience of 
Bohemian wandering. There was not 
much for her to envy in the condition of 
this woman; of the woman Rutherford 
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loved; the woman who would bear the 
world's reproach for him, should, one 
day, be his wife, and the mother of his 
children — Ay, the real sting was there. 
Envy Lily's lonely lot, save in one of her 
spasmodic fits of superficial sentiment, 
Laura did not. As George's future wife 
she was jealous of her to her heart's 
core ; and so, having her now in her fullest 
power, she arose, and with solemn face 
and virtuous unction, again addressed her. 

" You strive to screen Mr Rutherford 
by taking the blame to yourself. Your 
doing so," compassionately, " shows a de- 
gree of goodness which makes me the more 
pity the state of vice to which you have 
sunk." 

Lily started, and held her hands out 
with pitiful gesture of entreaty, but her 
parched throat could articulate no sound. 
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"It is a state from which, as you must 
know, no woman can ever rise. You are 
living, perfectly openly, under the care of 
a married man, and, which is worse, you 
attempt to pass yourself off as his future 
wife. The world — harshly perhaps, but 
with justice — regards the life you are 
leading as the most infamous of all, and, 
as I said before, permits no return from 
it. But, from what I heard of your 
extreme youth, I was induced out of pity 
to visit you, and warn you, while you can 
still feel shame, to quit your betrayer, and 
turn your thoughts to the awful future that 
awaits you." 

"Will you leave me?" gasped Lily, 
resting her hands heavily upon the table. 
" I — am — not well." 

"Yes, I£will leave you to think over 
my words," replied Laura. "And, in 
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your calmer moments, you will feel what a 
strong sense of duty it must have been 
that made me — George Rutherford's in- 
jured wife— undertake this painful office. 
If you should resolve hereafter to give up 
your sinful courses, I repeat, I will come 
to your help. A letter addressed to me to 
the care of the Countess of Cravenhurst, 
Eaton Square, will at any time find me, 
and I should be ready to get you into a 
penitentiary, or some similar description 
of refuge, where, with others of your class, 
you could strive to make amends for your 
miserable past life. In the mean time I 
will pray for you ! " 

And, with such an expression on her 
face as a saint's might assume when quit- 
ting some dark abode of loathsome sin and 
misery, Mistress Bellayne drew her crino- 
lines around her, and swept out of the room. 
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As she reached the next floor, the sound 
of a dull, heavy fall above struck her ear. 

"We don't bear the news quite as 
calmly as we pretended," she thought. 
" Dear George will have pleasant scenes 
when he comes home to-night." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



PEINE FORTE ET DURE. 



It was long before Lily returned to 
consciousness from her swoon. When she 
did so, by slow and painful degrees, it was 
to find herself outstretched upon the 
ground — her throat parched, her clenched 
hands cold and rigid. ' 

"Where am I, George?" she cried, 
faintly. " George, have I been ill?" But no 
loving voice came in answer to her appeal. 
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The mid-day sun was shining in cheer- 
fully upon the little room; her work — 
George's books — lay upon the table ; but 
she was alone. She had been ill then, 
she had been dreaming horribly. Dream- 
ing — no ! she had been listening to real 
living words ; had been looking upon a 
pitiless woman's face; had been hearing 
— Great God, with what a cry she rose 
up to her feet, as the full tide of cruel 
truth swept back across her brain ! With 
what convulsive terror she called on 
George to come to her, and tell her all ! 
tell her that the woman's words were false, 
and that she was to be his wife still — 
or tell her that he had betrayed her — 
hold her to his heart again, and let her 
die! 

She sank down into the place where, 
happy and smiling, she had watched 
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him depart that morning, and there, 
crushed, pale, lifeless, she sat and waited 
for his return. 

"If it is true, let me die ! " broke at 
last from her cold lips. " If George has 
done this great wrong out of love for me, 
let my death be his punishment ! " 

But then rose the thought of all his 
goodness, of all his tenderness to her ; rose 
the thought, too, of the unutterable bitter- 
ness of leaving him, if that, indeed, should 
be her duty, and she burst out into pas- 
sionate tears. 

She was so young, so near a child 
still, that nature, in these first moments, 
gave her more help than would have fallen 
to the lot of an older woman. She wept 
with a child's passion, and the tears saved 
her. The despair which, in Laura's 
presence, had paralysed her, gradually 
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softened ; the first fierce wish to die 
fled. 

" I will go and meet him," she thought, 
when at length the day had faded ; a day- 
longer, as it seemed to her, than all the 
former years of her young life. **I will 
go and meet George in the woods — for the 
last time perhaps ! " 

She waited until the streets had cleared, 
and all the world of Spa was in the Redoute, 
then stole out, through the garden of the 
hotel, to the silent woodland road by which 
she knew George and Janet would come 
home. 

It was a still, bright autumn night, 
but Lily thought the sky had never 
looked so dark, so fearfully far away 
from her, as it did now. The deserted 
avenue 'des sept heures* chilled her with 
a vague terror as it glittered, grey and 
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spectre-like, in the trembling twilight. 
When she reached the summit of the hill 
the moon's face, slowly rising above the 
woods, looked to her cold and cruel — like 
a human face. Was all the old peace gone 
out from the night? or were sky, and 
moon, and sleeping trees the same as 
ever, and was only her heart breaking? — 

"lily, my little woman! you have 
come out here alone ? " cried a voice. 

She turned round startled, and Ruther- 
ford, whose step had passed unheard across 
the grass, caught her up in his arms and 
kissed her. "You are watching for me, 
darling?" 

" Yes, George, I was watching for you." 

He took her chilled hand and drew it 
fondly through his arm. " How cold you 
are, my Lily ! It is too late for you to be 
here — and alone." 
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"Don't be angry with me for coming, 
George. I waited till the streets were 
quiet before I left home, and I did so 
long for your return." 

"Did you, my pet? Well, we have 
been a great many hours away from you, 
— but it was such a glorious day, Lily, 
we never remembered time. When you 
see my sketches you won't wonder at 
our staying so long." 

He had not spoken in such a cheerful 
voice for weeks past. The long lonely 
day among the woods, the absence from 
human faces and the trembling fear that 
they awakened, had, for the time, brought 
him back almost to his old light-hearted- 
ness. 

Although alone with his sister, he had 
not once reverted, throughout the day, 
to the accustomed dark burthen of all his 
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thoughts; and Janet, glad to have him 
entirely alone as in former times, had 
been herself less gloomy than George 
had ever known her since they came 
abroad. 

"Don't the lines* look well to-night, 
Lily?" he said, as they walked slowly 
down towards the c all^e des sept heures. > 
" Look at that mass of shining foliage, 
so like in its hue to the clouds, that it 
scarcely shows an outline of shape 
against the sky in the moonlight, while 
the shadows lie, sharp and clear, like a 
mosaic of black tracery, upon the wet, 
white turf beneath. The man who could 
give that effect would be a painter in- 
deed. We must come out in the moon- 
light every evening till we go, little 
woman ! " 

"Yes, George." 
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"I wish I could take you to one part 
of the forest where we were to-day— a 
deep, abrupt ravine hung round now in 
scarlet and gold, and with a brown moor- 
land stream making its way down among 
some moss-grown boulders upon the south 
side. I made out a first-rate little picture 
as we were resting there at mid-day. * A 
girl gathering flowers.' You njust stand 
to me for the figure, Lily — holding up 
your frock full of wild flowers, and with 
one little bare foot just ready to touch 
the water." 

And he went on talking about his 
sketches and his plans for pictures, till 
they reached home. 

Lily's silence never struck him. She 
was accustomed to be silent when he 
talked. Her hand lay close as ever on 
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his arm: he only thought the night air 
made its touch so chill. 

Her face was upturned as fondly as 
ever to his: he only thought it was 
the moon that made its hue so death- 
like. 

When they got up to their room Janet 
busied herself, as usual, in lighting the 
lamp and setting out their frugal supper ; 
then, after swallowing a few mouthfuls in 
her accustomed hasty way, she took up 
her candle and bade George good-night. 
" Do you take any supper, child ? " 
she said to Lily, who was lingering with 
averted face beside the window. " If 
you don't, you had better come with 
me and get through your readings at 
once." 

"Oh, let the readings alone for to-night, 
Janet ! " said George. " It will take 
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Lily a long time to look at my sketches, 

and it is getting late already. You 

know you can have a double amount of 

them to-morrow, to make up for to-day's 

omission. Don't come for two minutes, 

little woman!" he cried to Lily, when 

Janet had left the room. "I want to 

put in a few lines of foreground to my 

last sketch, before submitting it to the 

fiery ordeal of your criticism." 

" George, I want to speak to you ! " 

He looked up in a moment from his 

sketches, and was startled at the sight 

of Lily as, with uncertain steps and fixed, 

dilated eyes, she came towards him from 

the window. 

"How pale you are, my child!" he 

cried, as he rose to meet her. " Here 

am I, selfishly thinking of myself as usual, 

while you are half dead with fatigue. Eat 
vol. m. is 
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your supper, darling, and go to your bed 
at once." 

" I have had all I want, George — I am 
not hungry — I am not very well," and her 
head sank heavily down against his 
arm. 

"Lily, darling, you are ill!" cried 
George anxiously. " HI, and I have 
been away from you ! " 

And he bore her tenderly to a chair 
by the window, and, chafing her cold 
hands, began blaming himself for his 
thoughtlessness in leaving her so long. 
. She never tried to speak. For a few 
minutes more she relinquished her hands 
to him ; listened to all the fond names 
that his heart could find for her; — then 
suddenly she started up, and drawing 
back a step from him, looked again — 
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with that same fixed and stony expression 
— into his eyes. 

" George — I know all." 

The livid colour which, in a second, 
gained over his whole face, his paralyzed 
silence, his blanched and quivering 
lips, confessed all. He was guilty. 
She knew he was from the first. Yet 
now that the awful confirmation came, it 
was sharper agony than she had foreseen. 

" I didn't deserve it, George," she said. 
" It was a great wrong to me." 

These were the only words of reproach 
to him that, while she lived, ever passed 
her lips; and no' sooner had she spoken 
them than she repented their bitterness. 
" You acted wrong out of love — my poor 
George ! " she added; gently. 
r —"Who told you?" 
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He had started back when she would 
have come near to him again; and, as 
he brought out these three words, a 
convulsive spasm crossed his face. 

"Who told you?" 

"She did, George." 

"LauraBellayne?"— 

"Yes." 

" God's judgments light upon her ! " 

" No, no, George I my George, don't 
speak so! we have done the wrong. 
George, don't look so! " 

In truth, the expression of his face was 
horrible to see. 

— " God's curses on her ! " he repeated, 
striking down his hand, vehemently, 
upon the table. "She dishonoured me, 
and I forgave her. I thought that enough. 
No, she must destroy my only hope, my 
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only happiness left .... Did she come 

here?" he cried fiercely. "Hasher 

face been here to-day ? " 

" O George, don't speak like that ! 
you terrify me!" cried the poor child. 
" Remember, I have not strength to bear 
it" 

" Terrify you ? my lamb — my little ' 
one ! " his voice suddenly breaking down. 
" Why, Lily, have you changed so 
already? don't you know I would die 
sooner than that evil should come to 
you? Ah, you won't believe in kind 
words from me now — you know me as 
I am — a liar, a betrayer ! " 

And clasping his arms across his chest 
he turned away from her. 

But his voice's unutterable despair 
had pierced straight to Lily's heart- 
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Her wrongs, her sufferings, her shame, 
even, became as nothing to her. George 
was in misery. 

She waited for no exculpation: she 
asked for no admission of his guilt. He 
was in misery. She tottered forward to 
him. She] flung herself, with a cry, upon 
his neck. " George, turn to me. I will 
never leave you ! " ■ . 

The idea that duty must make her 
quit him had been present to her from 
the hour in which she learnt the truth; 
and' yet these were her first instinctive 
words — " I will never leave you ! " 

And so she clung to him, with face of 
piteous entreaty, just as though guilt of 
hers had been brought to light, and she 
were suing for his pardon. Women like 
poor Lily not unfrequently forgive after 
this fashion. 
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€t . You will not leave me ! " he repeated, 
when at length he could find words. 
"Now that you know that I have betrayed 
you— brought you to unmerited shame — 
acted like a scoundrel and a coward to 
you — you will love me still! Say that 
again, Lily. I believe I should go mad 
if I did not hear it ! " 

"I will always love you, George — till 
the day I die. I thought ... at first " — 
very timidly, this — " I ought to leave you 
— but when I looked into your poor face 
just now, I knew I could never do it. 
No, I could not. If I felt my love a sin I 
believe that I could have strength to go- 
but I cannot feel that. Why, I have only 
loved God better for loving you, George ! 
I have tried so hard to be good ever 
since I knew I was to be your wife — I 
mean — I mean — ! " 
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"Don't drop that name, Lily!" and 
here the great tears rose into George's 
eyes. "If any woman on earth could 
ever look forward, purely, to bearing 
it, my Lily can. My wife! my 
promised wife before Heaven, whether 
the day of my earthly freedom shall 
ever come or not!" 

And then, with uncertain voice, with 
oft-broken words, he told her all that 
the reader has before heard. Told her 
of his first miserable marriage; of the 
sore temptation that had led him on into 
deceiving her ; of his hope of one day be- 
ing enabled by law to make her his 
wife. 

"I am very bewildered, George," she 
said, slowly, as he finished. "What 
does Janet say ? She knows more of the 
truth of things than I do— does she call it 
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right or wrong for me to be engaged to 
you?" 

" Janet is very harsh. She thinks that 
to turn a hairVbreadth from any beaten 
path is to forget God and to fall into 
deepest sin." 

"Oh George, I have not done that," 
she cried, earnestly. " I have not for- 
gotten God. I have thanked Him, 
night and morning, and a hundred times 
a day, for giving me such great happi- 
ness in your love. I have prayed con- 
stantly to Him to become wiser and bet- 
ter for your sake, I have striven as hard 
as was in me to make myself worthy of 
all His goodness to us both. Ah, 
George, I cannot feel that all my love is 
a sin — at least not yet ! " 

" Sin !" he echoed. " The whole world 
may sin — but not you ! My guilt may be 
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as black before God as it is in my own 
sight, and yet — and f et — even I shan't 
feel utterly an outcast if you will love 
me still. Oh, child — my little lily! tell 
me again that you forgive me." 

He had seated himself, and hid his 
face between his hands, while tears 
coursed, hot and fast, from his eyes. She 
raised his head up, and, stroking the 
hair back from his forehead, looked long 
and closely in his face — then covered it 
with kisses. This was her answer. 

And it ' smote George, I think, more 
sharply than any words she could have 
uttered. As a child's unwitting love con- 
demns his guilty parent, the touch of these 
childish lips seemed to have branded him 
with his own unspeakable shame. In her 
ignorant acceptance of her cruelly false 
position, in her fond forgiveness of the 
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deep wrong he had done her, were only- 
new temptations and new guilt for him. 
Vengeance was coming upon him al- 
ready, — and was being worked out 
through her. 

" How shall I make up to you for all 
you lose ? " he cried : he could say no 
more. " How shall I atone to you for 
all the world will make you suffer ? " 

"It is not the world lam afraid of," 
she answered. "I felt very bitter when 
I first heard those harsh words to-day, 
but if I can feel God does not think 
them of me, I shall not mind. Only 
take me away from here," she added 
quickly. "Take me home to England 
at once, George. I think it would kill 
me if I ever saw her face again." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A DEATH IN LIFE, 



Her face gained quite a success at 
the Redoute that night. Just as a good 
deed sends the warm blood coursing 
from a generous heart, that morning's 
treacherous triumph had stimulated 
Laura Bellayne's. 

She looked ten years younger : she was 
quite radiant with good spirits. An old 
Russian prince (whom for some time past 
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she had been endeavouring to attract, 
with visions of a playful joint-bank, in 
which he should bear the risks, she di- 
vide the gains), yes, a prince, with posi- 
tive carriages and retainers, and vague 
estates and serfs, inquired from the 
Countess of Cravenhurst if Madame 
Bellayne was " veuve" ? 

I don't know whether his feelings 
received any shock on learning that she 
was not ; but I know that the old Count- 
ess herself eyed Miss Bellayne — as she 
always insisted upon calling her — with 
extraordinary attention during the whole 
of the rest of the evening; and, finally, 
made up her mind that she had had 
very nearly enough of her. 

" One gets as weary of wickedness as 
of excellence," thought this good old 
creature, as she was watching some of 
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Mrs Laura's prettiest minauderies with 
the prince. " Her voice makes me 
sick. I am tired to death of all her 
stories. Besides, it is bad taste to have 
such a woman about one for ever — 
two years is quite enough for an 
eccentricity." 

And she was so sweet to her compan- 
ion immediately afterwards that some- 
thing of a chill came over the Bellayne, 
even in the midst of her excitement. 
She knew too well what any unusual 
kindness from such lips as those of the 
Countess of Cravenhurst predicted. 
***** 

And here let Mrs Eutherford go, 
reader! Let her pass away from a his- 
tory that is not of her. Dressed, smil- 
ing, gas-lit, let us leavq her ! 

And do you say that, even in a story, 
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some punishment should fall on one so 
guilty? I answer, — in such a woman's 
own life (and Laura Bellayne lives still) 
lie the seeds of a retribution more fearful 
than any my words could frame. Put 
all that light and crowd aside. See her 
as she will be, with the false red faded, 
the professional smile fled from her worn 
face. See her with youth, beauty, con- 
quests — all that made up the sum of her 
existence — gone. Imagine her left alone 
with her own soul, not feeling remorse 
that could save it, but torturing regrets 
for the vanities she can no longer sell 
that soul to buy. Imagine long years 
of this, without a refuge but in the 
death she loathes to meet, and I don't 
think you will demand any present 
judgment, even upon Laura Bellayne. 
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By the side of her benefactress at the 
Redoute, dressed, smiling, gas-lit, let us 
leave her. Nan ragionam di lor; ma 
guarda, epassa. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AT THE BAR, 



It was not till early in the following 
year that Law, who was spending the 
winter in Paris, heard anything of 
Rutherford and Lily. 

" I have had no time for writing since 
I returned to England," George explained, 
when he at length wrote to him. "I 
have been making up for all my lost 
time by working harder than I ever did 
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in my life before. Lily is not strong," 
lie added, in a postscript. " Come and 
see us directly you return, and I will 
tell you more than I can do in writing." 

This was early in January: a month 
later Law came back to London. Certain 
constrained expressions in George's letter 
made him feel really anxious to learn 
how the poor fellow's domestic concerns 
progressed — at this time, especially, when 
the openly-avowed opinions of the Premier 
made every one again sanguine as to 
the passing of the Bill upon which so 
much depended — and on the first evening 
after his return he called round at the 
artist's modest lodging. 

It was late when he got there, and 
the servant of the house, after the manner 
of her race, holding the announcement of 
visitors to be a work of supererogation, 
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Horace had to make his way up alone 
to George's domain on the second floor. 
It was nearly a year since he had been 
there last; and he was just hesitating 
where to knock, when a sudden flicker of 
fire-light through a half-opeii door showed 
him the well-known interior of the 
artist's little sitting-room : — George him- 
self outstretched in his easy chair before 
the fire — on a low seat, close beside him, 
Lily. 

Horace had admired her fragile, 
mignonne beauty, when he saw her for 
a few minutes on the day she had left 
London with the Rutherfords; involun- 
tarily he stood still now to look at the 
exceeding and 'painful loveliness of her 
face. 

All that had gone from it in mere 
youthful roundness of outline it had 
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gained, tenfold, in growth of mind and 
spirit, in heightened interest of expres- 
sion; — and then it was so young a face 
still ! 

With the gold hair falling loosely over 
the flushed frail cheek; the fine lips 
parted; the mournful eyes upturned to 
George; Mr Law, had he been im- 
aginative, might have believed himself 
looking on one of Guido's Magdalens 
rather than on a face of flesh and blood. 
A Magdalen, with all the passionate re- 
pentance, not the guilt. 

" Here is Mr Law ! " exclaimed Janet 
Kutherford's voice from the other side of 
the fire; and as she rose, her dark tall 
figure seemed to Horace to cast a sudden 
shadow upon all the room. " George, are 
you sleeping? Here is Mr Law come 
back to see you." 
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The meeting was a somewhat con- 
strained one on both sides. Poor George 
tried hard to carry it off well, and 
talked much and f&st of all that they had 
been doing since they last parted in the 
summer ; but neither words nor manner 
were his own; and Law saw that he 
looked relieved when Janet, after a short 
space, rose, and prepared to leave the 
room. 

"It is past your time already, Lily," 
she remarked; and Horace thought that 
her voice sounded more hopelessly de- 
pressed and lifeless than even in Laura's 
days. "Mr Law will, I am sure, excuse 
us — and no doubt he and George prefer 
being left alone." 

Lily obeyed her without a word ; and 
Law was struck by the cold touch of the 
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hand she held to him when he bade her 
good night. 

"Well," cried George, almost before 
the door was closed, " what do you 
think, Horace ? how is she looking ? " 

" She looks pale," answered Law, 
with considerable hesitation ; " and a 
good deal thinner than when I saw her 
last." 

" Of course," George interrupted, quick- 
ly. "It is impossible she can be looking 
strong. We have had the worst winter 
I ever remember, even in London. For 
weeks together she and Janet have not 
left the house. This sort of gloomy wea- 
ther tells upon the spirits horribly. I 
go out as usual, and paint with what light 
I can get — but even I feel the change 
extremely after Italy. Upon a sensitive, 
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delicate temperament like Lily's it na- 
turally tells still more." 

He threw himself back in his chair; 
and, as the glow which the first excite- 
ment of meeting had called forth faded 
from his face, Law saw that he too 
was looking out of health and depressed. 

" Have you been working hard, 
George ? " he began, after a few minutes' 
silence. " You look nearly as ill # as 
you did when I saw you last in the 
summer." 

"I have worked harder than I ever 
worked before," answered George. "I 
shall have two large pictures in the exhibi- 
tion this year. I paint every moment of 
day-light and sometimes at night too. 
I never rest save [ when I am as you see 
me now, too tired to hold a brush, almost 
too tired to stand." 
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-. "And a quoi bon, may I ask?" said 
Horace, " What is all this wonderful toil 
for just now ? " 

"To regain lost time," George answer- 
ed promptly, "I am nine-and-twenty, 
and have not exhibited five finished pic- 
tures in my life. All these years I have 
studied more perhaps than any man in 
England, but the public wants results, not 
Studies. It is time for my name to be- 
come established." 

"I thought the Ariadne established it 
last spring, George." 

" Not as it will be now, not as I wish it 
to be, — besides," he broke off abruptly, " I 
want work — why should I speak the half- 
truth to you ? I want constant work — such 
strenuous labour as shall fill up all my 
mind at the time, and leave it afterwards 
too wearied out for thought, Horace." 
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Law listened to him — not with wonder 
at finding his own prophecy too truly 
fulfilled — but with some surprise at the 
difference between George's first beatific 
letters and the state in which he found 
him now. 

Had this love, then, like so many 
others, died out in half a year ? had it 
been, after all, a mere foolish fancy 
quenched by six months' companionship, 
and leaving only ashes now like any 
other fleeting passion ? 

Rutherford seemed to guess his thoughts. 
" My poor Lily is an angel," he exclaimed 
suddenly ; " an angel, in perfect patience, 
and forgiveness, and love. Sometimes I 
think it is her goodness that makes half 
my misery, Horace ! If she only bore it 
all as any other woman would have done 
it seems to me that I should feel it less. 
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As it is, that pale meek face of hers 
would drive me desperate if t did not 
forget it in work. She never complains, 
she never upbraids me, you know — but 
she fades ! She has accepted her position, 
but she cannot live it out. From the 
hour in' which she first knew the truth I 
have seen her change — have seen ? I 
watch it now, day by day, while my heart 
breaks. She is fearfully altered, Horace ? " 
he went on, hurriedly ; " tell me 'plainly 
that you see how altered she is." 

" She never looked very strong," Law 
answered, evasively, and shunning 
George's feverishly eager eyes. " Was it 
well, with her weak sensitive tempera- 
ment, to break the truth to her ? If you 
had waited a few months longer the Bill 
might have passed." 

"I would have kept it from her with 
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my life," cried George. "But how can 
such knowledge be withheld from a 
woman, while another woman lives in 
the same world with her?" And then, 
with whitening lips, he told Horace the 
story of Laura's visit to Lily. 

"I never wrote you word of this," he 
finished. "I could not. I can't trust 
myself to think of that cursed day even 
now! It sets my blood on fire when I 
speak of it." And as he started up from 
his chair his expression, in truth, reminded 
Horace strangely of that occasion when 
they had interrupted Lord Dicewood's 
Greenwich dinner-party, four years before. 

" I don't think men need insist so upon 
the eternity of future punishment," he 
began again presently, and in quite an 
altered, unexcited voice, "No need of 
that, when one bad deed can turn every 
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hour of our present living life into a 
hell! — Horace, I would give jail I am 
worth — that is, my capacity as a painter 
— I would give up that, if I might return 
to what I was ten months ago — before 
the guilt of this poor child's broken heart 
lay upon my soul ! " 

"You were in chains, George. Cir- 
cumstances were hard against you." 

"And do you think that lightens my 
remorse? What atonement do those 
circumstances make to her for her 
darkened life? No, Horace, I remem- 
ber saying to you once then, ' Wrong is 
wrong. I may do it, but I will never 
call it right.' I go back to that now. 
I was no subtle thinker. I knew nothing 
about fine analysis of good and evil, or 
of the impalpable lines that divide them 
in the world of thought. But I knew 
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what was my duty in the world of 
action. I was bound to Laura — bad 
though she was. Every writhe of my 
heart while I deceived poor Lily told me 
that. A wrong had been done to me, and 
instead of taking it, with its wholesome 
bitter, out of God's hand, I made it an 
excuse to wreck another life — the life of 
one of the purest of His creatures. That 
was a black sin, Horace! Laura's 
was light compared to mine. She had 
no conscience to destroy first as I 
had!" 

— And he buried his face between his 
hands with a groan. 

Law was really shocked. He had 
seen a great deal of theatrical and other 
highly effective remorse ; he had never 
before had anything to do with the true 
repentance of an honest nature; had 
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never known aught of that fearful ever- 
lengthening shadow of guilt which can 
be laid upon the whole remainder of a 
man's life by one past action of deliberate 
wrong: — a wrong, too, which, judged 
by the code that guided Mr Law, was, 
after all, so very light in its degree. 
Was he, in any way, chargeable with all 
this misery? The thought was not a 
pleasant one; and to escape it he began 
offering Rutherford such practical conso- 
lation as occurred to him — first of which 
was the chance of better things that the 
passing of the new marriage law must 
shortly open to him. 

"Yes," George said, when he had 
patiently heard him out; "I cling to 
this hope too. If the Bill passes I may 
possibly obtain my freedom, and be able 
some day to make Lily my wife. I 
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cling to this, because, whether it be ever 
fulfilled or not, it is all I have left to 
cling to. And yet, what is it ? It won't 
undo the wrong that is past and gone — 
it won't make me what I once was, or 
her either. She will love me still — that 
she will always do — but she will not, she 
cannot respect me any more, and with- 
out this there can be no real happiness 
in marriage; at least not for her and 
me. As she looks at me now — sits 
mournfully looking at me when I don't 
care to meet her eyes — I feel that all 
the old irust is gone out from her face. 
It can never come back. There cannot 
be a resurrection of her belief in me any 
more than there can be a resurrection of 
her good name in this world. I have 
forfeited both!" 

Time would do much for them, said 
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Horace: he could say nothing else. 
Their marriage would bring them fresh 
hopes and interest in life. No wrong 
had been committed that the future 
would not speedily blot out. As far as 
any forfeiting of fair repute went, 
none but those whose opinions were not 
worth fearing could say that there was 
any real moral guilt in such an engage- 
ment as George's. In years to come, 
when they were happily married, they 
would look back upon these early 
troubles more calmly than they now 
believed possible. How many truly 
excellent people begin life with a false 
step, and, not only get over its shame, 
but outlive its very recollection! ...» 
with other common-places, touching 
George but remotely. 

" I try to argue myself into such con- 
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solations," he answered, presently, 
"But still a feeling, that I cannot explain 
to you, seems to deny me hope, even 
when I most strive to hope. And so, as 
I have told you, I work. Work seems 
the only thing in which I can find any 
definite good — I lose myself in it. When 
I begin in the morning my poor child's 
patient white face haunts me so that I 
can scarce tear myself away from the 
thought of her, but with the mechanical 
movement of my brush the old feelings 
gradually come back to me, and night 
finds me, as it used to do, standing be- 
fore my picture happy. Then I wake 
again. My actual bodily sleep brings 
dreams — the hours of work alone are 

painless." 

# # * # # 

"The hours that he is away from 
vol. m. 16 
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her," thought Horace, as he was walk- 
ing home. " I begin now to understand 
the ' sense of irreparable wrong.' The 
love-dream has gone the way of all 
others. George groans under the weight 
of his coming thraldom already." 

Mr Law could read worldly natures, 
their errors and their penitence, with 
very keen insight indeed. 

The remorse of a heart like George's 
did not quite come within the scope of 
his philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

THE DOOM IN THE FLESH, 

Janet Rutherford had spoken truly 
when she predicted concerning Lily in 
Venice: — she might accept a position of 
humiliation and suspense for George's 
sake, but she would never have the en- 
durance to live it out. 

Yes ; it was only too true. 

The poor child possessed the most per* 
feet and loving patience of any living 
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creature I ever knew; but she had 
neither moral nor bodily strength suffi- 
cient for a continued struggle. She 
could suffer silently, not long. An 
older or a wiser woman would have taken 
one of two courses; would either have 
left Rutherford on first discovering his 
secret, or hav6 nerved herself, for his sake, 
to bear up against the bitterness of her 
own condition, did she remain with him. 
Lily's sole capacity was to accept her fate 
as it came to her, then succumb to it. 

The whole affection which her unloved 
youth had frozen back was so centred 
upon George that the very thought of 
life apart from him was impossible to 
her. She could no more have deliber- 
ately planned to quit him than could a 
child to quit its mother: he was all she 
possessed in the world: and she knew 
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that she must stay by him to the last* 
But, as he had told Horace, she faded. 
While she forgave him all the wrong he 
had done — in her great pity, well-nigh 
loved him the more for it — the wrong 
itself was killing her. 

It is very rare in actual life, however 
common in romance, that grief kills 
any one ; but Lily's temperament was, 
both from hereditary disposition and 
from the untoward circumstances of her 
childhood, a melancholy one: one upon 
which a silently-endured pain is almost 
certain to entail physical suffering and 
decline. 

During the few first months of her 
engagement to George she had unfolded, 
body and soul, like a pale sensitive 
flower transplanted into air and light; 
under the influence of this new shadow 
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'that had fallen upon her she faded and 
pined as quickly. Not because she was 
ostracised. She was made to feel that 
to the full, as every woman standing 
apart from the great tramways of the 
world will be made to feel the shame 
and bitterness of her isolation. But 
tmmerited reproach she could have bornej 
and struggled through for George's sake* 
It was the heavy weight of guilt upon 
her own conscience under which she 
fainted. It was the dull, leaden, mono* 
tonous consciousness of wrong-doing 
which every day's experience brought 
to her, that crushed out all the strength 
and spirit of her fragile nature. 
' She accepted Janet's view of George's 
position in its fullest and most hopeless 
significance. He was married: there- 
fore his love for her was a sin. It was 
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of no avail to. look forward, through a 
vista of guilt, to any possible future of 
peace and innocence. "The. present is 
all we can call our own," Miss Euther- 
ford was wont to say. "If we were all 
summoned away to-night we should have 
to answer for what we are doing now— - 
not what we intend to do in another 
year. As the tree falls so it shall lie. 
Let none of us add to the fearful dan- 
ger of our state by reckoning, before- 
hand, on the excellent lives - we .shall 
lead when we have no longer the tempt- 
ation to do evil." 

, . And so this one frail comfort that 
might have remained to Lily — the thought 
of all her life would be when she was 
George's wife— was taken away from her ; 
and her future dnd Jier present were 
alike blotted over by the never-dying 
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sense of her guilt — worse still of the 
guilt into which his love for her was lead- 
ing George. 

When they first came home, Rutherford, 
with his accustomed simplicity, thought 
that the acquaintance of some of her own 
sex would be cheering to Lily ; and, after 
some difficulty, he induced such of his 
more intimate friends as possessed wives 
to bring them to see her. 

Poor Lily ! Her deep moral delinquency 
Janet's pitying counsels had disclosed to 
her, from the earliest day on which she 
knew the true conditions of her engage- 
ment: but it was these friendly visits 
that first really placed before her what 
sort of place it was that she should hold in 
the world. George, when he was present, 
heard his friends' wived speak of the 
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•weather, of the Exhibition, of the last news 
from China, of his pictures, of their chil- 
dren, lily heard them speak of their own 
safely-garnered happiness, and of her 
forfeited repute; her deep — her unutter- 
able shame. She heard it in that lan- 
guage, more eloquent than words, by 
which her sex convey their mutual 
opinions of each other. She saw it in the 
expression of these women's eyes — holding 
her so far off while they kindly rested on 
her. She felt it in the light touch of 
iheir hands ; meeting, but never pressing, 
her poor little cold one when they parted 
from her. 

Inhuman ! No, Beader. They were 
merely ordinary women, every one of 
them. Their husbands had desired them 
to call up6n this very unfortunately- 
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placed young person ; and they had done 
so — under protest ! They were not at all 
inhuman. They only improved an oc- 
casion in what they believed to be a 
thoroughly Christian and conscientious 
manner. Had lily been dying, any one 
of them would have tended her, have 
sat up with her, perhaps have wept over 
her. But living — with the red flush still 
upon her seventeen-years-old face : livings 
engaged to a married man (whose prospect 
of being set free was, you must remember, 
at the best problematic), what were they 
to do but let her know the horrible 
danger of her position ? — point to the 
gulf, upon whose opposite bank they 
stood, and make her feel that it was im- 
passable ? 

She never returned one of these visits. 
She told Janet, piteously, that she could 
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not do it ; that she knew she was not 
wanted ; that her best and happiest place 
was at home in their own room: and 
Miss Rutherford, with her usual calm 
acquiescence in anything like c kissing the 
rod' — to use one of her own favourite 
expressions, — had allowed her to have her 
way. 

This was some time before Law saw them. 
During the intervening space only two 
events, both very trivial ones, had occurred 
to break the silence of Lily's life. And, as 
every communication with the outer world 
seemed fated to do, each of these events 
had given another death-wound to the 
poor child's already fainting and stricken 
heart. 

The first was a visit from Mr Flamsted's 
mother. 

In an earlier part of this story I believe 
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I mentioned that such a person existed— 
very much to her son's dissatisfaction. 
The old lady was, in reality, a very good- 
hearted, homely creature ; and far more re- 
fined in her simplicity and lack of pretence 
than Mr Flamsted himself in his grandest 
plumes. However, she fully believed all he 
told her of the wide difference between their 
worldly positions ; and thought herself the 
most honoured (although perhaps, as 
Josiah thought so, the vulgarest) woman 
in England, when the son, for whose 
luxuries she denied herself the commonest 
comforts of life, deigned to overwhelm 
her small sitting-room with his googreus 
presence, and his odours of bergamotte. 

To Flam her life had long been no- 
thing more than a remarkably unpleasant 
fact; which he made her conceal, to the 
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best of her ability, in a retired part of 
Peckham. The immensity of the sacrir 
fice may therefore be guessed when one 
morning he stuttered out to George 
something about his mother's coming to 
call. 

"She is rather — urn — old-fashioned!" 
said Flam ; " hasn't mixed much in society 
since my father's death — but, if you 
thought your sister and Miss von Edelhof 
would not mind that, she would like 
to call on them." 

I think there was almost true delicacy 
in the way Flam said this. Honest feel- 
ing, his attachment for George, for once in 
his life lending him the instinct of fine- 
breeding. And George was sensible of it. 
Janet and Lily would be delighted to see 
Mrs Flamsted, he said; and he took down 
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from the wall of his painting-room a little 
Venetian sketch, which Mr Flamsted had 
been daily admiring in the very strongest 
terms for some weeks past, and let him. 
walk away with it. 

And Mrs Flamsted called. 

She had, beforehand, been informed by 
her son of the unusual nature of the artist's 
engagement, and had been so well-tutored 
in every word she was to say, and not to 
say, that, as a matter of course, she was 
wholly ill at her ease, and made every 
remark that was most painful for her to do 
during the half-hour her visit lasted.* But 
of this Lily felt nothing. She had gone 
through far worse abasement than Mrs 
Flamsted's want of tact could inflict under 
the reproaches of her own conscience, and 
at the hands of former visitors. It was a 
few kind words at parting that opened the 
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quivering, ill-closed wound this time ; a 
few very simple words — the only ones 
that resulted from Mrs Flamsted's own 
heart, not from Josiah's training. 

In the gaudily-furnished room, and ad- 
dressing the gaudily-attired Aspasia that 
her imagination had pictured, as befitting 
the occasion, I have no doubt this old 
lady, without violating the letter, would 
have found means to infringe upon the 
spirit of her son's injunctions, and, like an 
honest woman, have given the young 
person to understand sufficiently plainly 
what she thought of her. But Lily's 
sad, child's face happened just to touch 
the softest place in her heart. Twenty 
years before a Sarah Jane Flamsted — 
hectic-cheeked and yellow-haired — had 
died at seventeen; and the recollection 
coming suddenly upon Mrs Flamsted at 
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parting, she spoke thus: clasping, not 
touching, Lily's passive hand with both 
her own, and whispering hurriedly for 
Janet not to hear : 

" My dear, you are very young — don't 
be offended if an old woman says a good 
word to you — give up your sin before it 
gives you up! My son would never for- 
give me if he knew I'd said as much — but 
I can't help it ! You are no older now than 
my girl was when she died ! " 

This was all her eloquence: then she 
departed in tears. 

Lily shed none, either at the time or 
when her visitor was gone : it was a very- 
rare thing for her to shed tears now : but 
she felt this last stab in quite a different 
way to all the former ones. Some feeling 
distantly akin to indignation had strength- 
ened her under the strictures of younger 
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and more refined women. This shaft of 
Mrs Flamsted's, like the unconscious 
cruelty of a child's words, had found its 
way fatally true to the mark. 

She began to see that Laura's judgment 
on her guilt was not so very false. Every 
one, of her own sex, at least, thought 
the same. Was this to last for ever? 
Was there anything, even the prospect 
of bearing George's name, that could 
make her life's dark,, burthen possible to 
bear? 

" The old lady was kind," she said to 
George that evening. "But, George, I 
want no friends. I am happier without 
them." 

She was not greatly troubled by any 
further proffers of friendship — poor child ! 
When people happen to be poor as well as 
excommunicate, they will generally find 

VOL. IIL 16 
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that their friends, after the first anathema 
is pronounced, leave them pretty nearly to 
themselves, 'Le monde les maudit; puis, 
comme ils &aient pauvres, on les oublia.' 
George's own friends came as usual to 
see him; but, as the months passed on, 
no woman's foot ever crossed the suspect- 
ed threshold of that little Greek Street 
lodging. . . . 

" We are outcasts, and rightly so ! " 
Janet Rutherford said once, when George 
had been expressing his indignation at the 
sister of one of his friends never calling 
upon her and Lily. u People standing 
as we do, half way between right and 
wrong, must expect every one else to 
view their position on its darkest side. 
It is not likely that mere acquaint- 
ance should be more lenient to us than 
our own consciences are. If we all look 
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there we shall see ample reason for even 
the worldly and frivolous not choosing to 
bear us company." 

"And, when they come, they don't 
make me happier, Greorge," said Lily. 
"I feel quite sure that no one will ever 
come to visit me again, and I am glad of 
it! I am best and happiest alone — with 
you." 

However, one other friend — an old and 
little expected friend — chanced to find her 
out. As Greorge was hastening away 
one afternoon to his studio in Waxdour 
Street, hq found himself, suddenly, held 
tight by the shoulder, and turning, beheld 
Miss Anne Finch, who had pursued him, 
breathless, down half the street. He had 
not the remotest idea at first who or what 
she was; but when she gasped out in- 
quiries for Lily, coupled with smiling 
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allusions to courtship, moon-light, and 
Brighton, he knew that this weedy-look- 
ing, excited female could be no other than 
the good-hearted soul who had befriend- 
ed Lily's childhood, and giving her his 
arm, he conducted her back to their lodg- 
ings. 

"I have brought some one to see you, 
Lily," he said, opening the door of their 
room, where she sat alone, her head 
patiently bowed down over her work, as 
usual. " Guess what old friend has come 
to see you ! " 

"Oh, Miss Anne," she cried, starting 
up ; " I am so glad — this is kind ! " 

Miss Anne, with one of her little 
shrieks, caught her old pupil in her 
arms ; then, without any particular reason 
for the emotion, dissolved in tears. " He 
is so handsome!" she broke out, when 
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Greorge had left them ; " and you have 
been so naughty not to write and tell me 
of your happiness sooner. But I have 
never blamed you, dear I I know too well," 
with a sigh, " what perfect bliss early 
married life |must be. Fm a fool about 
lovers, and enter into all their feelings as 
Sarah cannot, which is very natural, for of 
course I have gone through it, and she has 
not (except a South African lecturer, and 
a Frenchman in the Strasbourg diligence, 
neither of which can be called actual 
offers), and when she has blamed you, and 
said you were ungrateful, I have always 
taken your part — for, Lily, I knew well 
what temptation you had to run away! 
Dear me, how homelike your room looks ! 
I found out your address from the Na- 
tional Gallery people — and oh, what lovely 
dark hair Mr Rutherford has ! " 
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The thought of George's beauty had so 
taken hold of Miss Anne that Lily's altered 
face never struck her ; and she continued 
descanting in an excited manner upon the 
subject of married love in general, and 
Lily's bliss in particular, without in the 
least noticing her companion's nervous 
silence and flushing face. 

"Was Miss Finch very angry at my 
leaving?" she faltered, at last; when 
want of breath had constrained Miss Anne 
unwillingly to break off. " Did she hold 
me up to all the children for my ingrati. 
tude to you both ? I hope not that, Miss 
Anne. Some of them liked me a little, I 
think." 

"My dear, Sarah did nothing of the 
sort. She was frightfully angry at first — 
all the more so when she heard from me 
what a fascinating creature you had 
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married — and to this day that unpleasant 
white look comes about her lips whenever 
she hears you mentioned. But to the 
young ladies, what do you think she said ? 
That you had been sent for to your own 
country, and had married a noble of the 
first degree. I could not believe my ears ; 
but when she wrote it to all the parents, 
as a reason for having no German in the 
house that quarter, I saw we must all keep 
to the same story. For so good a woman, 
Sarah really tells a great many untruths ! 
but they get us on well. If I had man- 
aged everything we should have been 
ruined years ago, I do believe. It is 
not what one is, but what one seems, 
% that matters most in this world, lily." 

" The world judges harshly," was poor 
Lily's answer. 

Only a common-place remark : but the 
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unspeakable pathos her voice gave to it 
startled even Miss Anne. 

" Lily ! can you speak bitterly of the 
world ? You, who have all you can pos- 
sibly wish, who are too young to have 
had a single real disappointment? What 
do you know of the world's harsh judg- 
ments ? " 

"All that a woman can know/' she 
answered, raising her heavy, tearless eyes 
full up to Miss Anne's face. " I will not 
deceive you any longer. You shall know 
all." 

€i Good gracious, child ! are you not 
really happy ? " cried out Miss Anne. 
" Then I give up all lovers — I am thankful 
to bo single, I forgive the fiends who — but 
I cannot believe it, Lily ! You have ex- 
pected too much. Husbands will not be 
lovers for ever — that all the world allows. 
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You have expected too much. Think 
what it is to have all the real love of 
another person's heart, think what it is to 
have some one who will never change, or 
cease to really love you, even when you 
are old, and plain, and faded, as I am 
now ! " 

" I do think of it," said Lily, clasping 
one of her thin hands tightly upon her 
heart. "My God knows how much I 
think of it ! George is all that one human 
being can be to another. So tender, so 
gentle, so thoughtful — " here her voice 
broke down. 

"And what more than all this would 
you have ? Happily married to a man who 
dotes upon you, young, pretty, — yes, Lily, 
for you are prettier and more interesting- 
looking than ever ". . . . 

" Miss Anne, don't speak so ! " she 
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interrupted ; starting up, and speaking 
quickly, but quite firm. " You don't know 
what dreadful pain you are giving me. I 
— I — am not married." 

" Not married ! and here ! " 

"I am living with Mr Rutherford's 
sister. I am engaged to him. If he 
ever is able to make me his wife he 
will." 

" Able ! what do you mean, Lily ? " 

" I mean that if the law ever frees 
him from his first wife he will marry 
me." 

" His wife ! you are talking of love for 
a married man ? you are living under his 
roof? I — I — can hardly speak to you ! I 
can't stay here — these things upset me 
dreadfully." 

And upon v Miss Anne's usually kind 
and placid face Lily had to watch the 
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flush of genuine , shame, of unaffected 
horror : condemnation more damning, 
coming from that simple childish heart, 
than the sternest sentence that worldly lips 
could have uttered. 

" You give me up too, Miss Anne ! " she 
said, very low. " Well, I could hope no 
other — the world is against me. It is 
hard ! " 

" Oh, I never was hard on any one in 
my life ! " cried the poor soul, scarcely 
daring in her agitation to look at Lily 
again: "and I don't want to be hard 
upon you. But engaged to a married 
man! It is not a trifle, you see, is it? 
but a horrible sin — so highly improper ! 
Lily, I could never have believed it 
of you. The base, wicked, perjured 
man ! and I took his arm this very morn- 
ing." 
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"Don't speak against George, if you 
please," cried Lily, "it is not his fault. 
He could not marry me, Miss Anne, 
because, as I told you, he had a wife 
already — a woman who had betrayed him, 
and left him. He was too poor to buy his 
separation from her, and when he saw me 
he felt he could not live without me — 
and he asked me to promise to be his 
wife. I did not know he was married for 
a long time after I left you, but now I 
know all, and I never try to deceive any 
one." 

"And your betrayer's guilt weighs on 
you!" said Miss Anne. "Of course it 
must. You had always such a tender con- 
science, Lily." 

" No, not that," she answered, promptly ; 
but with a crimson spot starting out on 
each of her white cheeks. "It is not 
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that When I think of all poor George's 
wrongs I feel as if he had done no evil 
before Heaven. If he had been a rich 
man he would have bought his freedom, 
and married me — but he was poor, 
and alone, and did not wish to lose me, 
and so he was led on into the temptation 
of acting as he did. It is not that, Miss 
Anne, it is — my own guilt in loving him 
still that weighs me down! that never 
leaves me, day or night! It stands be- 
tween George and me, it stands between 
me and God when I try to pray. I feel 
it with me in my own room at home; 
I see it when I go out on every chance 
face that passes me in the street. George 
doesn't know it — he never shall. He 
thinks that, if the new law passes, and 
he can marry me, I shall forget all 
this." 
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"And perhaps you will, child- You 
are very young. God is pitiful to the 
young ! " 

And then Miss Anne began pulling 
wild holes in her thread gloves; while 
the moisture gathered thick round her 
lips with agitation, and a horrible mis- 
giving overcame her that she was aiding 
and abetting mortal sin by every word 
she spoke. 

"I really mustn't stop!" she cried as 
Lily still stood, silent and passive, with 
bowed head before her. "I cannot look 
at your face without pity, child, and I 
don't know what my duty ought to 
make me say. If I went by my own feel- 
ings I know how I should act ; but I must 
think of others, and if one — I will not 
mention names — was to know I had stay- 
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ed, under such circumstances, he would 
never think well of me again. I can't, I 
mustn't risk that, you know — now, must 
I?" 

And with her face all white and quiver- 
ing from excess of feeling, the poor soul 
seized Lily's hand: — then dropped it, as 
though in its frozen touch could be lurking 
contamination, and made her way quickly 
from the house. 

Half an hour later a nervous knock 
came at the door again ; and excited, and 
out of breath, Miss Anne re-entered. She 
found Lily seated in her old place by the 
table ; but with her face close prest down 
upon her work; her arms thrown in the 
listless attitude of utter moral prostration 
around it. 

" Lily, my poor child! " rushing up to 
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her ; " I am so sorry if I was harsh — I 
didn't mean it. Perhaps you are not near 
so much in the wrong as many people who 
have got the world on their side. And 
who knows but that this law may pass, 
and you may be happy after all! And, 
Lily, I have brought you a little bunch 
of roses and mignonette — here they are 
—you always liked mignonette, you 
know ! and flowers can't be sinful, 
whatever one may be oneself. And oh, 
child! I dorit think you sinful — no I 
don't ! I may be a fool — but I can't help 

At. . . • • 

And then she took Lily in her arms, 
and cried over her, and kissed her, as she 
said farewell. 

O Miss Anne, for that good deed of 
thine, may all thy foolishness be for- 
given! 
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"But the world is against me," sob- 
bed Lily on George's neck that even- 
ing. "George, George, the whole world 
is against me ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE COMING LIGHT. 



She bore up in silence as long as it 
was physically possible ; then, quite 
suddenly, all her slight strength ebbed 
at once. 

To Janet's inquiries she had never, 
hitherto, made any other answer than 
that she was weak — "weak and tired — 
just feeling as if every day was too much 
for me, Janet, nothing more." But one 
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bright summer morning (ah! how long 
shall George remember that day!) she 
took his hand, just as he was preparing 
to leave the house, ajid told him, very 
gently and gradually, that she thought 
she felt too ill to remain silent about her- 
self any longer, 

" I never liked to complain while you 
were busy with your pictures, and looking 
forward hopefully to all that we would do 
this autumn, my poor George! but I am 
so weak, so unable to keep up — I must 
speak now!" 

Rutherford looked into her face; and 
the change, which others had so long seen 
there, struck him, for the first time, in all 
its hopeless cruelty. She was wasted to 
the merest shadow; the scarlet on her 
lips was fever, not bloom ; in her eyes 
shone, not the old soft light, but th$ 




to Ike poor Hknr'e look of 
agony; ~hai I cannot give yon any 
She baa been slowly dying fcr 



■a k-ig tafam fat hold 

U I knew it, George," she said, when 
with a iaoe nke mariaf* he came back to 
her ; " don t grieve for me — it is better 
so. I hare known it long, bat I bad 
not courage to tell job. 17 

"I bare broken your heart, lily — I 
hare finished my work well !" 

And thai — passionate alike in the 
suddenness of his despair, as of his 
hopes — he sunk on his knees beside 
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her, and there broke into such anguish 
of remorse — such]' fierce, such horrible 
condemnation of his own guilt — as I 
think would have appeased the justice 
of his sternest condemnors could they 
have witnessed it. 

Janet Rutherford, terror-struck and 
trembling, crept up to her own room, 
and prayed God that she might never 
again hear such words from human lips 
as those that had fallen from her brother 
in this first awful hour of his awakening 
to the truth. 

The shock, not of learning her own 
state, but of witnessing George's misery, 
made lily seriously worse; and during 
all the feverish night which succeeded 
that first wretched day, Rutherford 
watched beside her with Janet. He was 
to lose her. Great heaven! could he 
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lose one moment of her presence, wak- 
ing or sleeping, more ? 

He watched her — he shuddered over 
every quick-drawn breath, every uneasy 
start, which bore witness to the truth 
of his great anguish. . . . . He was to 
lose her! — When the next day dawned 
Rutherford was a changed man; changed 
from the fulness of youth and strength 
into what we know him now. 
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CHAPTER XVt: 



DAY. 



She sank away like a child : quickly, 
but with scarce any bodily suffering; 
and with a ready acceptance of her lot, 
a perfect willingness to die, that at times 
seemed to George the cruelest of all re- 
proaches. 

" Don't think too much of the future," 
she said to him once. He had been tell- 
ing her how soon the new marriage-bill 
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would now be law — that bill whose fatal 
delay had already wrecked so many 
hundred lives, and whose success was 
now powerless to them for either good 
or evil. 

"Don't harass yourself about things 
that, after all, may never be. It matters 
little to us, George. Nothing can make 
me more yours than I am now. I shall 
live just the same in your heart whe- 
ther I bear your name/ or not, when I die. 

But, dying though she was, some 
shadow of the former hope came aqross 
George's heart as his possibility of free- 
dom drew daily nearer: and when at 
length the third reading of the bill was 
definitely fixed for the twenty-first of 
August, only a few days distant, he 
became once more restless and eager 
with the old excitement. 
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He dared not ask himself what it was 
he desired. It was something to be able 
yet to look to outward accident for a 
chance of salvation: something to be 
taken, even by a false hope, out of the 
torpid despair of his own miserable heart. 
And so, while he citing to the most 
uncertain good this Act of Parliament 
should bring, the awful certainty came 
swifter and swifter on. While he 
feverishly fretted over the tardy loosen- 
ing of these human chains, every quick 
hour brought lily nearer to the eternal 
freedom — the release, not from shame 
only, but from every bitterness and throb 
oflife. . . . 

. . . Late in the evening of the twenty- 
first a note from Horace was put into 
George's hand. It was written from 
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the House of Commons : the bill had 



Rutherford was standing by Lily's side 
when the news reached him. His face, 
turned sickly white : then he sank on hi* 
knees and sobbed: — "God, I thank 
Thee! Lily, I am free — a short time 
longer, and I shall be free — you will be 
my wife." 

She took one of his hands, and kissed 
it with a long kiss. "Look at me, 
George," she said. 

He looked ; and a low cry broke from 
him. "Is Heaven so pitiless? O my 
lily, live for me! Live till I have 
wiped out a little of the wrong, — think 
what my life will be if you leave me 
now ! " 

She let his tears and his passion have 
their way that night; but next morning 
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early, when Janet had left them for 
awhile alone, she bade him come and 
sit by her, very close, and listen to what 
she had to say. She had not spoken 
much yet, because he had been taken 
up with other anxieties— but now these 
were past, and he could attend to her.; 

"And I have not much time to lose, 
George. I knew that from poor Janet's 
face when I asked her what the doctor 
said of me yesterday. The end is com- 
ing ... well, it is not bitter; except 
for leaving you," she added, as a sharp 
pain crossed his face. "That is the 
bitterness, George." 

"You have nothing to regret, Lily. 
Your life has been such a cruel one that 
you are glad to quit it. It is natural." 

"Not glad. Oh, don't say that, my 
George. I would live every moment of 
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my life since I have known you again 
— yes, and long, long years besides, if I 
could only be of use or comfort to you. 
But, ever since I have known that I must 
die, I have tried to think how good a 
thing it is to have done early with life 
— and, George dearest," with the old 
timid look, half afraid of offending him — 
" how much better it is, above all, that I 
should not live." 

" Better that I should have my punish- 
ment in this life!" he exclaimed* "I 
have deserved it." 

" Oh, my George, not for that. I don't 
think God sends sorrows to drive us away, 
but to bring us to Him. What I mean 
is, that if I had lived, you would never 
have quite gone back to your old peace, as 
you will do now. In time I might, my- 
self, have got over the great wrong of 
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these last few months. I might gradually 
have grown used to the thought, and even 
have felt no more repentance for it. But 
the world, you know, would not have for- 
gotten it. Even with this law passing, and 
your making me your wife — no one would 
ever have forgotten my first sin in loving 
ytm while you were stfflmarried. You would 
always, in some way, have been reminded 
by others that my good name was once 
forfeited, and secretly you might have 
brooded over the thought, and even have 
let it stand up in your heart against me. 
Now, all you will remember of me will 
be the best part— my youth and my great 
love. Your pity for me will blot out the 
rest." 

"Lily— lily-" 

" I ought to have left you, George, when 
I first knew of your marriage, but you 
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won't judge me harshly for having had so 
little strength. I have not been hardened 
to my fault ; O George, I have not. If I 
seem to think lighter of it now, it is not 
that I repent less, but because I have 
come so near God that I am able to lean 
on His great pardon more than I dared 
do when I was well. No one, I think, 
ever felt a sin more than I have done 
mine. At first, you know, it did not seem 
very wrong to be engaged to you, George, 
but then, as time went on, I got, day by 
day, to see what others thought of me, 
and to feel . . . . O George ! I think this 
was the bitterest of all .... to feel how 
miserably every slight and shame that 
came to me was weighing on your heart 
too. Now all this will be over . . . and, 
instead of my life being one long silent 
reproach to you, George, the recollection 
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of me, dead, will be your best and hap- 
piest thought." 

"Happiest, lily!" 

"Not now, but when your first loneli- 
ness is over. I don't think you will love 
again, Greorge, and I don't wish that you 
should " — the poor little weak hand clos- 
ing hurriedly on his — " I should like the 
remembrance of me to be all in all to you ! 
All of love, I mean. You will have Janet 
to live with you; and your fame, and 
your ambition, and your work. as a great 
artist, to fill your mind — but when, some- 
times, you are tired, even of these, and 
want rest and quiet and freshness, you 
will think of me^-of me, and of the first 
happy days of our engagement, and the 
thought will be good to you ! yes, I am 
vain enough to believe that, George. 
"If I had livied I might have been a 
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hindrance to you, and not clever or wise 
enough for your companion as I grew to 
be a woman, but now yon will only remem- 
ber me as a girl — almost a child — who, if 
she had been older, might have acted 
differently." 

" Almost a child," he repeated- " Yes, 
I shall so remember you. Almost a child ! 
Those three words are written against me 
in heaven, lily. I shall hear them at 
God's judgment, and need no other con- 
demnation. — A child, who died, broken- 
hearted, at seventeen ! " — 

" No, no," die interrupted him, taking 
his clay-cold hand, and holding it ten- 
derly in both of hers. " Don't say I am 
broken-hearted after all the love that you 
have given me ! I have never been strong, 
George — even when I was quite little, 
people used to say I was too quiet and 
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unlike other children to live, and I know 
my grandfather thought I should die 
young, when he refused to let me be told 
about my mother's early death .... 
George," she went on, after a few minutes' 
silence, " that reminds me — you must 
read the letters now." 

" What letters, darling ? " 

" Those German letters of my mother's 
that I have shown you so often, and that 
we meant to read together on the day that 
I should have been eighteen. Janet will 
find them for you in my desk, with my 
hymn-book and the little pocket-book you 
wrote our names in, that first evening I 
ever saw you (all my treasures, George), 
and on my birth-day I should like you to 
open them, just as we intended." 

" I will do all you wish, Lily." 

" I used to think my promise hard to 
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keep, but now I am very glad I never 
read those letters, Greorge. I have thought 
a great deal about my mother since I was 
ill, and I seem to understand what sort 
of life hers must have been, and how it 
was she came to die so young. It will be 
better, I think, for you to burn all the 
papers that concern her when you have 
read them through. All except one — a 
little sealed, undirected packet that lies 
apart from the rest." 

"And this one, Lily?" 

"It came to me, sealed as it is now, 
when my grandfather died, and I know it 
contains something of hers that he held 
very precious. I thought once I should 
ask you to let it go with me when I am 
buried — but now . . . " 

"Now, my child?" 

"0 George, if my father lives — and 
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lately it has often come upon me strongly 
that he does live — I should like it to 
be given to him from me. Will you do 
that?" 

"If he lives, I will." 

" Janet says she thinks I ought to open 
the letters myself, because if any of my 
father's family are living, it would be 
right for me to see them. But, George, I 
wish for no one but you now ! I have no 
time to begin any new love — yours has 
filled all my life, and I want no other. 
You will remember that I said that — 
won't you ? " 

Yes : he would remember it indeed. 

"And you will take my message, as 
you have promised. Even if you had 
known anything of my father before, 
you would go to him ? " she urged, look- 
ing with the fixed, wistful prescience of 
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ebbing life upon his fece. " Even if he had 
injured you at any time, you would go to 
him, with my dying lore, George, and 
would ask him to be at peace with you, for 
my sake ! " 

"Lily, I promise you that I would." 

" That is right ... I have no care left 
now ... no thought of life but for you.. O 
George, George, I can bear to die, but 
not to leave you . . . this is the bitterness 
of death. . » 

And then her voice foiled suddenly. 

The heart, that under its own suffering 
had been so brave, broke into tenderest 
compassion over his: and all the last 
human love of that gentle breast found 
utterance in tears and words that are not 
to be written of here. 
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For a week longer the feeble life 
flickered on: then a change came: and 
for two days George stood, face to face 
with hid despair, under the shadow of 
coming death. 

lily seemed to suffer little; and re- 
mained quiets and quite peaceful still. 

But on the evening of the second day 
she began to talk in German of green 
woods and spring-time, and, when Ru- 
therford leant over her and kissed her, 
she looked at him without smiling. 

Then they knew she was dying. 

George had not slept now for three 
nights; but he would not give up his 
place beside her for a single hour^ and on 
this last night he made Janet go and rest 

in another room, while he kept watch 
alone. 
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Ail through the lingering midnight hours 
his heart was tortured by Lily's quick, 
low, unceasing, unconnected words — the 
death-chaunt, in its confused faint echoes, 
so mournfally fall of life still — but as 
morning neared, her voice sank gra- 
dually into inarticulate whispers; and at 
last, after fitfal intervals of silence, she 
slept. 

Yes, it was r6al sleep. George could 
hear her breathing, audibly, but without 
any painful effort ; — and then, utterly 
worn out, he laid his own head against the 
pillow, and, almost before it rested there, 
he dreamed. 

Not of this present life of his, not of 
Lily, not of his despair. Pure and white 
his childhood came before him — as the 
phantom of his own unfallen soul comes 
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before the last sleep of the criminal who 
shall die to-morrow. 

He saw himself, a little lad, upon the 
border hills at home ; with his long-dead 
brother calling to him among the heather, 
and the warm sun shining on the mill- 
stream, and the old house in the valley far 
beneath. All the freshness of the purple 
moor-side, all the glory of the far-off 
morning, rose, vivid and living, as 
though no twenty years stood between 
the child in his play and the weary, 
broken-hearted man. 

" George, I have got fairer flowers than 
thee," cried out his brother. ..." My 
Greorge, is it day yet?" broke in Lily's 
faint voice at his side. And so intense 
had been his sleep that, for a moment, 
he knew not which was real and which 
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a vision: — the merry dream-call of the 
dead, or the dying love-whisper of the 
living. 

" The day has come at last, George — I 
am glad." 

She turned to him with lips no longer 
fever-parched, with eyes no longer tin- 
knowing. The morning that shall have 
no night was shining already upon her 
face. 

"The day has come," she repeated, 
almost in her old voice. " George, I 
should like to see the sun rise." 

He drew the curtains aside ; then lifted 
her in his arms; while she gazed, with 
the strange thirst of the dying for the 
light, upon the feint glow which was 
reddening the pale sky above the opposite 
roofe. 

" Chill — very chill — " she murmured 
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after a few minutes. u A mist is . . . 
coming .... across the sun." 

George looked at her, and saw that 
the mists were indeed fast rising: the 
dark mists from that river whose silent 
waters already washed her feet. 

" Hold me close," she whispered, " don't 
leave me . . . I — I . . am afraid. • . " 

" God, that I might go with her ! " 
broke from George's lips ; while the chill 
dews started thick upon his own death- 
like face 

" My God, that I might go with her ! . . 
Speak to me, lily!" he cried, as she 
remained, cold and motionless, in his 
arms. " Only one more word ! Say 
1 George ' once more ! " 

"George," she answered quickly; "my 
. . . my George. . ." 

And then there swept an awftd shade 
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across her features ; there came one long- 
drawn and convulsive gasp, and silence. 

Even while she obeyed him the faithful 
lips had stiffened, the faithful heart grown 
cold, Lily was dead. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



c ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR.' 



Many months later, one dark and bitter 
morning early in spring, George Ruther- 
ford knocked at the door of Lord Dice- 
wood's town house. 

What name? the servant asked, as he 
was being ushered in. His lordship was 
still at breakfast; his lordship did not 
generally receive any one at such an early 
hour. 
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" He will receive me," said Greorge. "I 
am here on business. No need to give my 
name." 

And, unannounced, he walked straight 
on into Lord Dicewood's presence. 

They formed a sufficiently striking 
contrast at this moment of their meeting. 
The artist dressed in the deepest black, 
his face unnaturally pale, and with the 
dews of the chill morning clinging round 
his hair and beard: his lordship in a 
brocaded crimson dressing-gown, luxuri- 
ously sipping his coffee in the warmth 
of a blazing fire, which reflected a ruddy 
glow upon his usually pallid face. 
Alone, of course. His wife did not 
breakfast with him twice a year ; and at 
present was confined to her own apart- 
ments with a new disease and half-a- 
dozen new physicians. 
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For a moment he did not remember 
Rutherford; and he bowed to him 
courteously- Then George came up 
close to the table, and, with his arms 
folded tight across his chest, stood and 
looked at him, without uttering a word, 

"Sir!" cried out Dicewood, starting 
suddenly up as he recognised him. 
" You, here — in my house ! " 

They had never met since thp day 
when George returned his ring to him 
at the Greenwich dinner-party: and all 
the bitter loathing which impotence of 
retaliation had only served to strength- 
en during these four years rose hotly 
into Dicewood's face. 

"You are a courageouis man, Mr 
Rutherford," he remarked, in ishat cool 
voice of his, to which not qven the 
fiercest passion could lend a tremor. 
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" I have plenty of servants at hand to 
chastise the insolence that is beneath my 
notice." 

But George made no answer: gave 
not the slightest token that he heard the 
insult. Only his gaze upon Dicewood 
seemed to fix and deepen, as though from 
his impassive face he sought to force 
denial of the dread certainty which 
oppressed his mind. 

"My God! can it be so?" he ex- 
claimed, at length. " Is it possible ?" 

"Mr Rutherford, will you have the 
goodness to deliver your message — or 
whatever else has brought you here," 
remarked Dicewood. f c My coffee cools." 

" My message — yes, I will give it 
you!" George answered; and as he 
spoke he drew a little packet from his 
breast. "Lord Dicewood" — after a few 
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moments' silence — "you have injured 
me!" 

The fixedness of his dilated and blood- 
shot eyes, his strange demeanour, his 
unnaturally white face, had by this 
time produced another impression upon 
Dicewood. The man's mind was wander- 
ing. It was not to insult him, but 
under the morbid sense of his own old 
wrongs, that George Rutherford had 
once more forced himself into his pre- 
sence. 

"I don't remember injuring you, 
Mr Rutherford," he remarked, in an 
altered tone. 

"You brought the greatest dishonour 
on me that one man can bring on another. 
You won my wife — such as she was — from 
her allegiance. 

" If I was the instrument of ridding 
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you of a worthless woman you should 
have thanked me," said Dicewood. He 
was not easy beneath the glitter of 
George's eyes, and moved a step nearer 
the bell. "You had ample revenge," 
he added presently. " We were quits long 
ago. More than quits. The woman, wasn't 
worth the blow." 

"You injured me," went on George, 
still as though he had not heard one 
word of the other's speech; "and I 
forgive you — I have come here to tell 
you so." 

Dicewood bowed. Of George's mad* 
ness he no longer felt the smallest doubt. 
All he wanted was to end the scene 
quickly, and to get rid of him. 

"We shall not see any more of each 
other in this world, my lord^ but we shall 
meet some day— you and I, and those 
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we have injured — to receive the judg- 
ment of God upon our deeds," 

" Ah, yes ! — no doubt." 

"And as there won't be much time 
for forgiving each other then, I am here 
to do so now .... to do that, and to 
deliver you a message. Lord Dice- 
wood," with a desperate effort steadying 
his voice, " do you remember, some two 
years ago, a little school-girl whom you 
followed home in Brighton ? " 

Yes, Dicewood answered, after a mi- 
nute's hesitation; he believed he remem- 
bered the circumstance. 

"You thought her like some old friend 
of yours?" 

Dicewood nodded. 

" Well, that girl became my promised 

wife — I could not marry her, you know. 

I was bound." 
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• "Ah!" 

"Bound: and as the law then stood 
debarred, through my poverty, of the 
means of freedom. I did all I could, 
Lord Dicewood — I loved her faithfully — 
I gave her all but my name, and it was 
the law's fault, not mine, that I could not 
give her that. An iniquitous law, my 
lord!" , 

" That is a matter of opinion, Mr 
Rutherford. However, you have it your 
own way now. The law is altered." 

"Too late!" cried George. "Before 
I could repair my injury to her, she 
died "his voice broke down. 

"I pity you," said Lord Dicewood. 
Verily, I believe he never said so much 
to another man on earth; but George's 
face of despair, and the idea of his 
insanity, softened him. He thought of 
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the far time when he too had wepty had 
well-nigh maddened, over a woman's death. 

"Yes, she died — that is my reason 
for being here. She died, and on her 
death-bed gave me a charge concerning 
you, my lord." 

" Concerning me, Mr Rutherford ? " 

"A few days before her death she ex- 
acted a promise from me, concerning 
you ..... her father — " 

— "You are mistaken!" interrupted 
Dicewood quickly. " You are quite mis- 
taken, sir. I have no children." 

" You have none now," said George. 
"Six months ago her life and her sorrows 
ended. She rests in her grave as calmly 
as her mother — Marie Gottlieb — has 
rested, for eighteen years, in hers." 

Lord Dicewood started back as though 5 a 
blow had struck him. 
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" I . . I . . know nothing of all this," 
he faltered. "Her child died with her. 
You are mistaken ! " 

— " I would to Heaven that I were ! " 
George cried. "I would tQ Heaven that 
the proofs of what I have told you were 
less ample ! " 

"Proofs — what proofs? there must be 
some mistake!" repeated Dicewood; but 
his face was livid, his white lips quivered 
convulsively. " I have the letter still 
that told me of her death." 

"And I have letters which could have 
fallen into no hands save those of Marie 
Gottlieb's child. Letters of yours, Lord 
Dicewood. Of the grandfather's reasons 
for withholding the fact of your child's 
life from you, I know less, probably, than 
you do yourself. That she lived — that 
.she died broken-hearted — I know, to my 
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own eternal misery ! " And in a few 
hurried and disjointed words he gave 
Lord Dicewood the outlines of Lily's story, 
and of the fatal love that he had borne to 
her. 

"Her -child lived — and I never knew 
her ! her child died-r-after a miserable and 
forsaken life ! I compliment you on your 
revenge, Mr Rutherford. It is well 
chosen ! " 

" The revenge is not mine," cried 
Greorge eagerly ; ."it is Heaven's judgment 
that has fallen upon us both. If I had 
known that Lily was your child, I swear to 
you that I would have died sooner than have 
thought of her with love — if I had known 
it when I held her dying in my arms I 
would have thanked God for taking her 
from me so ! Yes, my lord, I thank Him 
now for the way in which my punish- 
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ment has fallen upon me. If Lily had 
learnt her father's name while she lived, 
she must have given me up for ever 
from that day. But dead, she is mine 
— mine only — mine without suspicion, 
or shadow of dishonour ! " 

"It is well for you to thank God!" 
said Dice wood, bitterly. "It is well for 
you, who broke the child's heart, to talk 
of possessing her in her grave. She was 
mine — the one thing I had left in the 
world, and you killed her. It is a black 
revenge ! " 

"And what accident made me love 
her first, Lord Dicewood? whose deed 
was it that threw me into the way of 
such temptation? which of us two has 
the right to say he has been most 
deeply injured ? Oh, my lord, this is 
not a time for hard words ! " he went 
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on hurriedly ; "it is for other things 
than hard words and reproaches that I 
have come to you now." 

"There can be nothing whatever 
for me to hear from you, Mr Rutherford. 
We shall not see each other again. My 
child's grave is between us" — 

"Her grave — and my whole dark- 
ened and dishonoured life ! " cried out 
Greorge. "Yes, Lord Dicewobd, you 
are right. We are parted by a gulf 
that no words of peace can bridge 
over — parted by a wrong that no for- 
giveness can blot out. I am not likely 
to forget that; but I have not come 
under your roof to talk of it, or of 
myself, now. I have come to fulfil a 
wish more sacred to me than either 
wrong or resentment of my own. I 
have come to speak the bitterest words 
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that will eyer pass my lips while I 
live." 

He came a step nearer to Dicewood, 
and gave Lily's little packet into his 
hands. " They are — God knows they 
are! — hard and bitter words for me to 
speak — but I say them for her sake 

I ask your forgiveness for the 

injury I have unconsciously wrought 
you." 

" And I decline talking sentiment," 
said Dicewood, turning sullenly away 
from the sight of George's quivering 
earnest face. " Forgiveness is not in 
my nature, Mr Rutherford. You have 
your triumph — and a cursed black one 
it is ! Let it end so." 

— This was his answer: and, without 
another word, they parted: — as George 
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had said, for the last time on this side 
of eternity. 

When he was alone Lord Dicewood 
opened the seal of Lily's letter. 

A single tress of hair lay within: a 
tress of pale brown hair: with a date, 
yellow and faded now, written upon 
the paper that enclosed it. 

1 Only a woman's hair : ' only the 
record of an unknown burial. But as he 
looked a most unwonted dimness blurred 
them from Lord Dicewood's sight. The 
gentle face that had shone upon his 
youth rose before him : his murdered 
boyish love — the only honest one of his 
whole life — thrilled anew through his 
heart. 

" Marie .... 0, my girl!" 
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He bowed his head down; and when 
his lips touched her hair — so cold now, 
that had last lain, warm and living, 
upon his breast — Lord Dicewood burst 
into tears. 

The first that he has shed since he 
was a child. May they plead for him 
at that bar where you and I, Reader, 
stand in such need of pardon ! 
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